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lilting songs in bright new books 
and a natural way to learn music 


The Pitts-Glenn-Watters books with their sound developmental = 
program of musical growth represent a definite advance in music ~~ 
education. The gay songs and sprightly illustrations capture 
the children’s imaginations, while the child-growth method gives 
children a real feeling for music. 











Teachers and Music Supervisors say—“Children and teachers 
are really delighted with OUR SINGING WORLD; it teaches 
itself!’ “OUR SINGING WORLD recognizes so many aspects of 
music education, such as singing, listening, singing games, and 
playing of instruments.” “Children of all ages learned to sight 
read with them . . . With this attractive material study has be- 
come fun for the children and learning to read music is a 
pleasure.” “The teaching suggestions have been so helpful. The — 
material for rhythmic expression, creative expression, and listen- 
ing to music makes the book invaluable to me.” “The books are 
a convenient size to handle, attractive in color and design, and 
most important in my estimation is the pleasing manner in which 
the whole new approach to music education is presented.” 


Books, Teaching Suggestions and Piano Accompaniments, 
through grade 5 and Records through grade 4 are now available. 
Others to follow. 


GINN AND COMPANY Home Office: BOSTON 





Sales Offices: NEW YORK 11 CHICAGO 16 ATLANTA 3 
DALLAS 1 COLUMBUS 16 SAN FRANCISCO 3 TORONTO 5 
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Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC 
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_ , The lesson that comes in the weekly groceries 


Here, with the help of a willing parent, a 
very interesting lesson in nutrition is going 
on...and nutrition lessons studied in school 
are being applied to real life. After working 
with Mother in planning the menus and buy- 
ing the groceries, Jimmy and Sue are seeing 
for themselves how foods from each of the 
Basic 7 groups make up the family fare. 


Once parents realize how important health 
and nutrition teaching is to their children’s 
well-being, they are eager to help, and this 
home-front approach gets results. Parents 
report that children improve markedly in 
their eating habits when they can actually 
take part in family food buying and meal 
planning. 

There are various ways of enlisting parent 
cooperation in school nutrition and health 
education projects—among them special 
“Parent Days,” helpful printed materials, 
and adult nutrition courses. If you have a 
particularly effective way of your own you’d 
like to share with other teachers, or if you’d 
like information on other phases of nutrition 
and health studies, write to the Education 
Section, Dept. of Public Services, General 
Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 





A Few Ways in which Parents 
can cooperate in a Health and 
Nutrition Program: 


@ Checking daily menus with the Basic 
7 Food Groups chart 


@ Considering the school lunch in plan- 
ning. home menus 


@ Cooperating in the school lunch 
program 


e@ Encouraging children to prepare 
simple foods at home 
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Q Here’s some “small change” that amounts 
to big money. Combine two of the coins below 
to find the exact amount contributed to the 
miners’ welfare and pension funds by the coal 
operators for each ton of coal the miners 
produce. 





A Combine the quarter and the nickel for a 
total of thirty cents a ton. This adds up to 
about 125 million dollars a year. Man for man, 
more money is spent on miners’ pensions, health, 
and insurance than on benefits for the workers 
in any other major industry. 
® e 2 

Q How much coal is' needed to make any one 
of the following: 300 pounds of cement; 100 
pounds of paper; 70 pounds of steel; 100 
pounds of aluminum? Circle the right man. 


10 POUNDS 


100 POUNDS 


A 100 pounds of coal is the right answer. 
When you think of the staggering amounts of 
paper, steel, aluminum, and cement that Ameri- 
ca consumes each year, you'll realize what a 
great part coal plays in our American way of 
life. 
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Q One of the biggest and most vital moving jobs 
in the nation is the shipment of coal from mines 
to market. Check the three means of transporta- 
tion most important to coal. 





A Railroads, waterways, and trucks are coal’s big 

carriers. The only time airplanes carried coal in 

quantity was during the “Berlin Air Lift” when more 

than two-thirds of all the tonnage flown to Berlin 

was coal. In America, coal accounts for over 24% 

of the total tonnage hauled by Class I railroads. 
@ @ ® 


Q Here’s a “true- 
false” question on 
home heating. 

You can have coal 
heat in your home 
all year long with- 
out ever touching a 
shovel. 


] TRUE C] FALSE 
A Absolutely true! Modern coal stokers feed coal 
directly from the bin to the furnace; and even re- 
move ashes automatically. Coal continues to be the 
source of the most even and healthful heat known. 


Free Booklet f 


These questions and 

answers are only four of many in our 

fascinating new booklet—“‘King Coal Quiz.” It’s 
interesting and it’s fun. You and your pupils will 
enjoy it together. Write for your free copy today! 


BITUMINOUS w& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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This army is ready 

now. Uncle Sam can 

schedule production lines on a three-shift 
basis anytime. The electric power is 
there, ready. It was there and ready 
at the time of Pearl Harbor, and since 
then America’s business-managed electric 
companies have more than doubled their 
generating capacity . . . and lowered its 


cost. 





Kilowatts 
The March! 


Available electric pdwer underlies all 
The U. S. has five times 
the electric power capacity that Russia 


production. 


has, and .a hundred times as much as 
China. 

We have the know-how, the spirit, 
the electric power. No country on earth 
can beat that combination. 

REDDY KILOWATT 


Your Servant of the Century 


Kentucky. Utilities Company 


Incorporated 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 
Suggestions We Hope 


Prove Helpful 








Re 


Stories in Trees 


Exciting way to enjoy history lessons 





Tree-Ring Society at Univ. of Arizona 
has 18 page pamphlet DATING PREHIS- 
TORIC RUINS BY TREE-RINGS, 35¢—; Am. 
Forestry Assoc., 919 17th St. N.w., Wash., 
D.c., 111 page illus. spiral-bound TREES 
EVERY BOY and GIRLSHOULD KNOW ( Trees 
by age, historic people, places, events, fas- 
cinating facts) 50¢—; Univ. of Wash. 
Press, Seattle 5, has thrilling illus. 49 
pages on TREES OF MT. RAINIER NAT’L 
PARK 75¢—; Calaveras Grove Assoc. 
Stockton, Cal. has sTORY OF CAL. BIG 
TREES, 44 lively pages, illus. $1—; Supt. 
Doc., Wash., D.c., has 52 page illus. re- 
print TO KNOW THE TREES (165 trees) 
15¢—; Western Pine Assoc., Portland, 
Ore., has free teaching aids. 

Photo,courtesy Edward Hines Lumber Co. 
The bit of sweet and smooth chewing of 


WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM 
give you fine little 


lift, home after niall 
# RNs — 








a busy day. ;{ 
Just try it. 














for dependable 
transportation 


@DIES 
"Sok 


FORT WALLE Y 





Only BLUE BIRD 
can build you this body! 


BLUE BIRD BODY COMPANY 
FORT VALLEY, GEORGIA 
For information and any co-opera- 


tion with your school transporta- 
tion problems call or write. 


SCHOOL SERVICE CO., Inc. 


T. W. VINSON, Manager 
Frankfort, Ky. 
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Our Convention 


The seventy-ninth annual convention of 
the Kentucky Education Association will 
be held in Louisville, Kentucky, on April 
11, 12, and 13, 1951. Registration, as usual, 
will be in the gymnasium of the Louisville 
Service Club, 824 South Fourth Street, 
beginning at twelve o'clock noon, Wednes- 
day, April 11. Members are urged to bring 
their K.E.A. membership cards and register 
immediately upon arrival. The convention 
exhibits will be housed in the same build- 
ing, and those in attendance may spend 
many profitable hours after registration 
examining the new books, tools, equipment, 
and services on display. 


Official delegates to the K.E.A. Delegate 
Assembly may also register and receive 
their credentials and identification cards for 
voting for officers in the lobby of the Serv- 
ice Club, beginning at twelve o'clock noon 
on Wednesday, April 11. The first meeting 
of the Delegate Assembly will be held in 
the auditorium of the Service Club on that 
afternoon, beginning at 1:30 o'clock, so it 
is extremely important for all delegates to 
register at noon on April 11, or as early as 
possible thereafter. The second session of 
the Delegate Assembly will be held in the 
auditorium of the Louisville Service Club 
on Thursday, April 12, at 4:30 p.m., and 
for those who fail to register earlier the 
Credentials Committee will maintain head- 
quarters in the lobby of this building on 
Thursday, April 12, from 2 p.m. to 4 p.m. 
Nominations, in accordance with the K.E.A. 
Constitution, will be made from the floor 
of the Delegate Assembly on Thursday, 
April 12, and the officers will be elected by 
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secret ballot of the official delegates on 
Friday, April 13. The ballot box for the 
election will be located at the registration 
desk in the Louisville Service Club on that 


date. The hours of voting will be deter- 
mined at the meeting of the K.E.A. Dele- 
gate Assembly on April 12. 


The program for our convention this 
year has been carefully planned. Out- 
standing speakers of national prominence 
will appear on the general programs. Their 
addresses will deal with local and state 
problems, international relations, and other 
matters of interest to the profession. Other 
features include a program by the all-state- 
chorus, and a reception and ball to be held 
in the ballroom of the Brown Hotel im- 
mediately following the closing session. 
Excellent programs are also being planned 
by the more than forty associated groups, 
departments, and sections of our Associa- 
tion. The complete program will be pub- 
lished in the April issue of the Kentucky 
School Journal. 


The K.E.A. Constitution 


The committee which has been studying 
the K.E.A. Constitution with a view to its 
improvement has had three meetings to 
date and will have its report and recom- 
mendations ready to be published in the 
April issue of the Kentucky School Journal. 
The members of this committee have taken 
their task seriously and have tried diligent- 
ly to make use of the many fine suggestions 
which have been made by local and district 
education associations. In addition, copies 
of constitutions of other state education 











associations have been obtained and an- 
alyzed and much help has been secured in 
this manner. As a result of the many days 
of study given this subject by members of 
the committee, it is believed that its report 
will meet with the general approval of the 
Delegate Assembly when it meets in April. 


Special Committees 


At the January meeting of the K.E.A. 
Board of Directors two important commit- 
tees were appointed by President Eliza 
Clark. 


The first of these is a building commit- 
tee. It consists of Mitchell Davis, chair- 
man, Mrs. Marguerite Fowler, C. D. Red- 
ding, James A. Cawood, and H. W. Wilkey. 
Its duty is to investigate the possibility of 
the purchase or construction of a building 
to serve as headquarters for the Kentucky 
Education Association. The present quar- 
ters are limited and crowded and the rental 
is high. Many believe that it would be 
possible for the Association to acquire a 
building of its own and to pay for it over 
a period of years from the amount now 
being spent on rent. 


The other committee has been set up to 
consider the possibility of the Kentucky 
Education Association undertaking a study 
to determine a minimum foundation pro- 
gram for public education in Kentucky. 
On this committee are J. M. Dodson, chair- 
man, James T. Alton, Ben Coffman, and 
Miss Emily Reeves. The primary function 
of this committee is to determine pro- 
cedures to be followed in making such a 
study and to make recommendations from 
time to time to the K.E.A. Board of 
Directors and Delegate Assembly. 


Our Cover 


The photograph on our cover this month 
was furnished through the courtesy of the 
Rural Editorial Service, Chicago, Illinois. 
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The Planning Board 


The K.E.A. Planning Board has had sev- 
eral meetings in an attempt to harmonize 
and co-ordinate the many excellent sug- 
gestions for a legislative program made at 
the eleven district workshops. At present 
the board has resolved itself into three 
committees, one dealing with school fi- 
nance, one with pupil welfare, and the 
other with teacher welfare. All suggestions 
have been referred to these committees 
and are being given careful study. The 
Planning Board will meet as a whole early 
in April and at that time will make its 
report to the K.E.A. Board of Directors 
and Delegate Assembly. 


The Crisis 


Local school boards in Kentucky are 
facing a real problem—that of keeping 
qualified teachers during the present war 
emergency. With the cost of living reach- 
ing a new high and with more remunerative 
positions being offered elsewhere, many 
teachers feel that they can no longer afford 
to make the sacrifice of teaching in Ken- 
tucky. 

A recent survey conducted by the K.E.A. 
shows that approximately 750 teachers 
have resigned since the opening of school 
and prior to January 1. The number of 
resignations is much larger by now. For 
the most part these resignations were due 
to inadequate salaries. An average annual 
salary increase of $500 would have retained 
these teachers. The State Board of Edu- 
cation has already approved more than 
3,200 emergency permits, and as our quali- 
fied teachers leave the profession this 
number will become greater. 

The survey further reveals that there is 
a dire need in the field of pupil transporta- 
tion. Superintendents estimated that there 
is a need for at least 500 new school busses 
to maintain safely the present transporta- 
tion system—a system which is inadequate. 
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It was estimated that the operating cost 
of transportation has increased from ten to 
twenty per cent, to say nothing of the 
increase in salary necessary to keep com- 
petent school bus drivers. 


School buildings are overcrowded in 
practically every school district in the state 
and this condition will become worse in 
the next few years due to increased enroll- 
ments. A special building tax has been 
voted in a few independent districts, but 
many county districts find this difficult to 
do. Since boards of education are putting 
all the money they can into teachers’ salar- 
ies in order to hold them, and since the 
cost of pupil transportation is exceeding 


their expectations, many districts are find- 
ing it impossible to finance a building 
program that will meet the needs of the 
children. 


The above problems are real and must 
be faced in the near future. Most of the 
school districts are already levying the 
maximum tax rate and any immediate 
relief must come from the State. Realizing 
this, the K.E.A. Board of Directors called 
upon the Governor early in January and 
presented these problems to him. He was 
very attentive during the entire conference 
and promised sympathetic consideration of 
the immediate problems facing education 
in Kentucky.—J. M. D. 


Plowing Time in Old Kentucky 
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The flashing blades of the burrowing plow 
Turn back the sod in a darkened row; 

And the earthy smell of the clean-cut soil 
Gives fruitful promise for the plowman’s toil. 


The horses pull with their heads hung low, 
As if they knew where the corn would grow; 
While ebony flashes in the bright blue sky 
Give notice of robbers who hover close by. 


The farmer’s call rings out so shrill, 


The echo rebounds from valley to hill; 
And under the strain of muscle and steel, 
The ground is “broke” in the old cornfield. 
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JOYCE MAE HOSKINS 


Teacher 
Fairdale Elementary School 
Jefferson County, Kentucky 
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A BRIEF COMPARISON 


House Bill 6000 


With the Teachers’ Retirement Act 


THE SoctaL Securrry Law as amended 
August 28, 1950, extends coverage very 
greatly and increases the benefits in the 
lower income and service brackets. The 
1 per cent increment for each year of serv- 
ice and disability benefits were eliminated. 


The maximum benefits were also reduced 
to $960; however, no one was receiving 
maximum benefits because the Social Se- 
curity program did not begin until 1937. 
The minimum benefit was increased from 
$120 to $240 per year, and a new formula 
was set up for calculating the benefits. 


This is the first major amendment in 
thirteen years; the Kentucky Retirement 
Act has been amended several times during 
the ten years of its existence. 


It is not very practical to compare a 
welfare program with an annuity system 
such as the joint-contributory reserve sys- 
tem provided by the Kentucky Teachers’ 
Retirement Act, but the following points 
are presented: 


“Fully insured” status is easily acquired 
under Social Security. It is in effect after 
40 quarters of contributions for workers 
age 45 and under; and the requirement 
graduated downward to 6 (six) quarters 
at age 62 or older. “Fully insured” status 
does not mean that the insured will receive 
maximum benefits of $80 per month. The 
salary base is found by totaling all salary 
(up to $3,600 per year) on which contri- 
butions are paid and dividing total by the 
number of calendar months from date of 
membership to age 65. For example, one 
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has 40 quarters of coverage at age 35 and 
does not work in a covered position any 
more until age 65. If his salary was $250 
per month while working the ten years, 
his salary base would be $63 at age 65 and 
he would receive $31.50 per month instead 
of $72.50 which he would have received 
had he worked to age 65. 


There is little relationship under Social 
Security between years of service and bene- 
fits. A worker, age 63, should be able to 
acquire fully insured status by age 65 and 
receive as large a benefit as another worker 
who has been a contributor for 40 quarters 
or for forty years for that matter. 


Under the Retirement Act there is a 
definite relationship between age at retire- 
ment and number of years of service, and 
the annuity provided by the law. 


A comparison may be made of cash and 
accrual of benefits to each of two persons 
age 23, one under the Teachers’ Retirement 
system and the other under Social Security, 
beginning salary $1,500 with annual incre- 
ments of $100 to $2,400. Including interest 
the amount in the teacher’s account at age 
45 is $2,062.88; the cost to the Social Secur- 
ity member is $1,593 paid in as a tax. 

The teacher is eligible to retire if dis- 
abled with a benefit of $586.08 per year 
for life. She will be and remain eligible 
from age 43; with a vested interest after 
30 years of service, age 53. 
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1. Coverage 
2. Management 
3. Security 


4, Contributions 


5. Personal equity 
6. Refunds 


7. Prior service 
8. Minimum 
9, Maximum 


10. Approximate average 
benefit 1950 


11. Death benefit 
12. Dependents benefit 
children 


13. Options 


14. Salary base 


15. Retirement age 


16. Age disability retirement 
17. Reciprocity 


18. Earnings after retirement 


Social Security 
Population basis 
Federal Bureau 


Reserve for three years more 
or less 


Same all ages: U.S. Treasury 
receipt 


Contributions are a tax 


No contributions refunded 


None 
$240 
$960 on $3,600 
$336 


$60 to $240 


50 per cent of primary bene- 
fits to age 18 


None 


Average all years. Total salary 
tom date of membership 
to age 65, divided by num- 
ber of calendar months— 
maximum $3,600 


Age 65 


None 


Full reciprocity 


Teachers’ Retirement System 





Specific professional group 

Members elect board 

Actuarily sound—Reserve System 

2, 3, 4 per cent, according to age. Held 
in trust funds 

Individual account and interest 


100 per cent contributions and interest 
refunde 


Up to 80 years 
$480 

$1,200 on $2,400 
$500 


Members account—average $360; maxi- 
mum now $1,050 


None as such (See 11) 
Actuarial — equivalent options can be 
provided by board action 


Average last five years maximum $2,400 


Age 60 to 70 for 20 years; any age after 
80 years 


Any age after 20 years 
Conditional up to 16 years 


No restrictions 





for age 


The Social Security worker has no pro- 
tection for himself until age 65, but his 
dependents have protection in case of his 
death. For example, if at this age both 
have a child 15 years old, Social Security 
would pay its child beneficiary $35.50 for 
three years and his mother $53.25 for three 
years, that is, a total of $3,195 until benefits 
stop at age 18. In lieu of this the bene- 
ficiary of the teacher would receive her 
account which would have in it $2,062.88 
at that age; more as the years pass. 

When the widow of the Social Security 
worker reaches age 65, if not remarried, 
she would begin receiving $53.25 per 
month. 
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Not over $50 per month 


For those children deprived of parents 
by death this is a valuable provision of the 
Social Security Act. Parents can, of course, 
provide such protection by means of life 
insurance contracts. The estimated cost for 
all children under 18 whose parent or par- 
ents teach is approximately $5.00 per 
teacher per year assuming 21,000 teachers. 

The greater probability is that the child 
will die before age 18 or that the parent 
will die after the child reaches 18. The 
actuarial value of this protection is there- 
fore low. 

The teacher considered above will be 
eligible to receive $1,200 per year for life 

(Continued on page 45) 
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An Appraisal 





Of BUSINESS EDUCATION 


THE SHORTAGE OF QUALIFIED teachers has 
been no respecter of fields of instruction. 
The business departments in high schools 
have suffered and are suffering, unavoid- 
ably in many instances, along with many 
others because the teacher demand is 
greater than the supply. The latest in- 
formation available shows that there is a 
definite shortage of business teachers in 
Kentucky and that an appreciable number 
of the teachers hold substandard certi- 
ficates. In many cases teachers of the 
business subjects are recruited from within 
the school faculty on the basis that they 
may have had the course for a short time 
while pursuing their course of study toward 
their degree, or sometimes because they 
have high school credit in it. The results 
of teaching of this type will, in most in- 
stances, produce ineffective learnings to 
provide skills needed in everyday living. 
The school curriculum will be only as 
strong and effective as those who teach 
and administer it. 


Business education courses offered in the 
public high schools in Kentucky have been 
chosen largely by the demand of school 
patrons. This demand is often not due to 
the need for approval of the community so 
necessary to school administrators. How 
well the demand is met in terms of habits, 
ideals, and skills is quite another problem, 
and one which deserves careful analysis on 
the part of everyone involved. The interest 
thus manifested in the school curriculum 
is a healthy and desirable thing, but some- 
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In Kentucky 


VERNON ANDERSON 


times the decision of the school adminis- 
trator to offer certain courses in business 
may be influenced too much by the im- 
mature desires of the students or the un- 
considered judgment of the patrons. 
There are evidences that the outmoded 
business curriculum so popular twenty 
years ago, consisting only of shorthand, 
typewriting, and bookkeeping, is still the 
core of our offerings in business. Is there 
any logical reason to support the idea that 





MR. ANDERSON has taught commerce at 
Murray State College since 1940. He is 
a native of Tennessee and holds the A.B. 
degree from the College of Commerce, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, and the M.A. 
degree from the University of Kentucky. 
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all these courses should be taught in the 
small high school? Before the courses in 
business training are decided upon, a 
definite objective for the program should 
be determined and then goals to be 
achieved should be formulated. Possibly 
we offer them because they are offered in 
a neighboring school. Is business training, 
skill training only? One of the functions of 
secondary education is: “To begin and 
gradually to increase differentiated educa- 
tion on the evidence of capacities, apti- 
tudes, and interests demonstrated in earlier 
years. Care must be taken to provide 
previous to and along with differentiation, 
as balanced and extended a general edu- 
cation as is possible and profitable.”1 


The curriculum is the means by which 
we accomplish the aims and objectives of 
the school. Schools must show their indi- 
viduality because of the differences in 
communities. A school in one section of 
Kentucky may be considerably different 
from one in another part of the state; yet 
in far too many cases the same courses in 
business education are offered and the 
same textbooks and supplementary mate- 
rials are used without a great deal of 
thought being given to the needs and re- 
quirements of the local community in 
which the pupil will most likely seek an 
adult livelihood. The objectives of busi- 
ness education are twofold: (1) Contribute 
to the general education of the learner; 
(2) provide vocational fitness for those 
employable and educable.? 


Would we not serve our students more 
adequately and spend the taxpayers’ in- 
vestment more wisely if we would consider 
the needs of the students in later life when 
making the business curriculum? Possibly 
courses in economics, general business, 
business law, salesmanship, or economic 
geography would be more valuable than 
the purely skill subjects. The objective of 
such basic business courses would be to 


train the student how best to handle every- 
day business transactions, to make of him 
a better consumer and producer of goods, 
to make him aware of his rights and re- 
sponsibilities in his community, to allow 
him to explore his fields of interest. These 
are courses needed by every pupil to live 
a richer, happier adult life. They are, 
then, not specifically vocational but are 
skills needed by all in every strata of living. 
The business curriculum should be planned 
to train the student for an occupation or 
for utilization of the training for personal 
use. 


Before a functional curriculum can be 
planned, some definite information as to 
the occupational needs of the community 
is necessary. Possibly a community survey 
is not essential in every case, but time, 
effort and money are wasted if we train 
people for vocations for which there are no 
jobs. The need for realistic planning of 
the business curriculum is enforced by not- 
ing the following classification of more than 
ten million gainfully employed people in 
business: Sales workers 34 per cent; clerical 
workers 24 per cent; managerial workers 
23 per cent; stenographers and typists 11 
per cent; bookkeepers, accountants, and 
cashiers 8 per cent.® 


It is true that business training, both on 
the high school and college levels, is pri- 
marily vocational in nature. But vocational 
competency is of little value unless the 
student also has the economic competency 
made possible through a well balanced 
business curriculum. By a well balanced 
business curriculum is meant one that will 
be of service to those students who are 
interested in securing employment in 
offices, selling, or store management, as 
well as those who need general business 
information in helping them to solve 
common, everyday business problems. 


In most small high schools with only one 
teacher of business, it is possible to offer 


(See notes on next page) 
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SUGGESTED TWO-YEAR BUSINESS SCHEDULE FOR ONE TEACHER 








First YEAR 


SEcOND YEAR 





Period Both Semesters 


First Semester 


Second Semester 





Typewriting (10)* 
Typewriting (10)* 
Planning** 

General Business (9) 


Typewriting (10) 
Typewriting (10) 
Planning Period 
Consumer Economics (11 and 12) 


Typewriting (10) 
Typewriting (10) 
Planning Period 
Business Law (11-12) 


Shorthand (11-12) 
Selling (12) 


Our CD 





Bookkeeping (10 and 11) 
Office Practice (12) 


Bookkeeping (10 and 11) 
Office Practice (12) 








*Indicates the grade or grades in which the subject should be offered. 
**Since this proposed i somnm calls for four different preparations, the teacher should be given 


one period for planning an 


a diversified business program. This can 
be done by alternating some of the courses; 
for instance, bookkeeping and _ general 
business might be alternated with eco- 
nomics and salesmanship, shorthand with 
office practice. An _ excellent bulletin 
(Educational Bulletin, Vol. XVII, No. 8) 
was published in 1949 on this phase of 
curriculum building, through the co-opera- 
tion of the State Department of Education 
and the University of Kentucky. No prin- 
cipal or teacher of business subjects should 
be without the guidance of this rich source 
book. It may be obtained by writing to 
Mr. Boswell B. Hodgkin, Superintendent 
of Instruction, Frankfort, Kentucky. 

A suggested diversified business program 
for the small high school is shown below 
as it appears in Educational Bulletin, Vol. 
XVII, No. 8, October, 1949. 


Conservation Is Theme Of 


The 1951 Yearbook of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators is now 
ready for distribution to members, Ken- 
neth E. Oberholtzer, chairman of the 
yearbook commission, has announced. The 
subject of the book is Conservation. 

“The current trend of world affairs once 
more is underlining the urgent need for 
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preparing his class work. 


The educational needs in a progressive 
state or community do not remain static; 
therefore, the school program, including 
all departments, should be _ constantly 
studied and revised. After all, the value 
of training can be measured only by the 
fruitful results it has on the individual. 


NOTES 


1. One of the ten functions of the secondary 
school reported from a study by the Association 
(Department) of Secondary-School Principals of 
the N.E.A. (1932-37), in The American Business 
Education Yearbook 4: 146 (1947). 


2. Paul F. Muse, American Business Educa- 
tion Yearbook, Vol. 7, p. 49 (1947). 


8. From 1940 census report as quoted in Tonne, 
Herbert A., Popham, Estelle L., and Freeman, 
M. Herbert, Methods of Teaching Business Sub- 
jects. New York, Gregg Publishing Company, 
1949, p. 10. 


A.A.S.A. 1951 Yearbook 


America to make wise use of her natural 
resources,» Mr. Oberholtzer said. “The 
responsibility of the schools to alert boys 
and girls to the urgency of this problem 
and to prepare them to cope with it in- 
telligently, both as individuals and as 
citizens, is the theme of the 29th A.A.S.A. 


yearbook.” 
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STATE BOARD REGULATIONS 


Regarding Holidays and Length of School Term 


1. LENGTH OF SCHOOL TERM 


a. In an eight-months school term the 
school shall be in session at least 
152 days; 

b. In a nine-months school term the 
school shall be in session at least 
172 days; and 

c. In a ten-months school term the 


-school shall be in session at least 
192 days. 


2. HOLIDAYS 


a. Boards of education may observe 
any four of the legal holidays, au- 
thorized by the Kentucky Revised 
Statutes, which fall within the term 
of the school by dismissing the 
school for four days, and may ob- 
serve the remainder of the legal 
holidays which fall within the term 
of the school of that year by having 
appropriate exercises in the school. 

b. Boards of education may dismiss 
schools two days when teachers 
therein attend the annual session of 
their district association of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association. 

If the annual meeting of said dis- 
trict association is not held, boards 
of education may dismiss schools 
two days when teachers therein at- 


not held, boards of education may 
dismiss school two days when teach- 
ers therein attend a planned educa- 
tional conference or conferences 
called by the superintendent of the 
district. 


. When the regular term of any 


school is over prior to the annual 
meeting of the Kentucky Education 
Association, boards of education 
may dismiss such school for not 
more than two days and permit the 
teachers of said school to attend 
planned educational conferences 
called by the superintendent. 


. On days when schools are dis- 


missed, such days shall not be 
counted as taught by recording the 
attendance of pupils in the Teach- 
ers Register of Attendance. 


f. The days dismissed under these 


rules and regulations shall be 
counted as school days as defined 
by law and shall be indicated for 
that day by writing the reason. for 
dismissal in the attendance column 
of the Teacher's Register of At- 
tendance. : 








New University Course 
For Language Teachers 


tend planned educational confer- 

ences called by the superintendent 

of the district. Teachers of Spanish and French will be ' 
c. Boards of education may dismiss interested to know that the Department of 

schools two days when teachers Romance Languages at the University of 

therein attend the annual meeting Kentucky will offer a new course next 

of the Kentucky Education Associa- summer called “The Teaching of Romance 

tion. If the annual meeting of the Languages.” This course will be given 

Kentucky Education Association is from June 18 to July 14. 
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TEACHING PROFESSION ACT 


The Answer? 


(An RES special) 


More teachers are working 
in the association 

















Question: Why should there be a teach- 
ing profession act? 

Answer: All doctors are required to be 
members of the medical association, law- 
yers of the law society, and dentists of the 
dental association. Why shouldn't all 
teachers be members of their teachers 
association? 


Question: What is a teaching profession 
act? 

Answer: A teaching profession act is an 
act of the legislature modeled after the 
medical profession act and the legal pro- 
fession act. The main provisions are: (1) 
that all persons employed as teachers in 
public schools must be members of the 
teachers association as a condition of en- 
gagement; (2) the members of the teaching 
profession are required to govern them- 
selves; (3) the teachers association is made 
a legal body, corporate and politic. 


Question: Who belongs to the teachers 
association? 

Answer: All teachers in schools sup- 
ported in whole or in part by public money 
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ERIC C. ANSLEY 


General Secretary-Treasurer 
Alberta Teachers Association 


are required to belong to the teachers 
association as a condition of engagement. 
Quite often, provision is made for optional 
or associate membership for teachers hold- 
ing valid certificates and engaged in private 
schools, universities, or other educational 
institutions where certification is not under 
control of the state. 


Question: How are the affairs of the 
teachers association managed? 

Answer: Every local or district elects 
one or more delegates to the regular annual 
meeting, which is empowered to make its 
own bylaws, amend the bylaws, determine 
policy, set fees, and, in general, legislate 
with respect to the activities and interests 
of teachers individually and collectively. 


Between 1935 and 1948 eight Canadian 
provinces passed teaching profession acts 
requiring membership as a condition of 
employment. A pioneer worker for this 
legislation answers questions on the opera- 
tion of the acts. 
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Question: Who manages the affairs of 
the teachers association? 


Answer: A duly elected executive coun- 
cil, or board, directs the business of the 
organization through an executive secre- 
tary and office staff. 


Question: Do professional organizations 
have the right to discipline their own 
members? 


Answer: Most of them do, in the inter- 
ests of their own members, in order to give 
better service to the public. 


Question: What is a discipline commit- 
tee and what are its powers? 


Answer: It is a committee appointed by 
the executive council, charged with the 
responsibility of investigating and report- 
ing on any charge of professional miscon- 
duct against any member, subject to the 
provisions of the profession act and amend- 
ments thereto relating to discipline. It may 
recommend to the executive council the 
suspension or expulsion of any member, 
and may assess all or part of the costs of an 
inquiry. There is provision for appeal. 


Question: How are the fees of a teach- 
ers association determined? 


Answer: The fees are determined by the 
regular annual meeting and may be 
amended from time to time. Most teach- 
ing profession acts require school boards 
to retain from the salary of each teacher 
the amount of the dues fixed and prescribed 
by the association, and to remit these fees 
to the secretary-treasurer of the association. 


Question: Do teachers approve of what 
is called statutory or automatic mem- 
bership in the teachers association? 


Answer: Yes. Before the act was passed 
in Alberta a plebiscite was taken, in which 
over 98 per cent of all the teachers, whether 
members or not, signified their approval of 
a teaching profession act, with membership 
a condition of engagement. 
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Question: Has statutory or automatic 
membership led to indifference on the part 
of the teachers toward their association? 

Answer: There have been less indiffer- 
ence, more interest, and greater participa- 
tion. More teachers run for office; more 
teachers vote in elections for the executive 
council. Local affairs are managed better 
than they used to be. More teachers -are 
active in association work. The attendance 
at all association meetings has increased. 


Question: Isn't a voluntary organization 
of teachers better for the professionally- 
minded teachers? 

Answer: Too much of our time and 
energy was needed to collect fees year 
after year. It was estimated that our gen- 
eral secretary spent at least half of his time 
exhorting, cajoling, and begging teachers 
to join their own organization. Agents 
were employed. Volunteers solicited mem- 
bership. None of this was very dignified, 
or very professional, and the job was never 
finished. It had to be done every year. 
Now the fees come in without fail, month 
after month, and provincial and _ local 
executives use their time and energy for 
professional matters. 


Question: Has statutory membership in 
the teachers association helped to develop 
a better sense of direction in association 
work? 

Answer: Yes. The teachers association, 
to which every teacher belongs, speaks on 
behalf of all teachers and is so recognized 


The profession has gained 
greater recognition 
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by school boards, the department of edu- 
cation, the press, and the public. Before 
we had teaching ‘profession acts, the gov- 
ernment and other bodies, generally, if not 
always, ignored the teachers association 
and chose the individual teachers that they 
wanted on the various educational commit- 
tees. Now the teachers association desig- 
nates its official representatives to these 
very same committees. 


Question: Has statutory membership in 
the teachers association helped to get better 
living and working conditions for teachers? 

Answer: Yes. For example, our teachers 
now have real security of tenure. We have 
continuous contracts, with no probationary 
period. If a teacher receives notice of 
termination of engagement, he has the 
right to ask for a hearing before a neutral 
body, generally a district court judge. At 
this hearing the evidence is given under 
oath and all witnesses are subject to cross- 
examination. This protection helps to 
make teaching more professional and more 
dignified than it was when all school boards 
had an “open season on teachers” every 
June. It is doubtful if we could have 
obtained this security of tenure for our 
members without the unity of purpose 
possible only through statutory member- 
ship. Statutory membership has also helped 
us to get better retirement allowances and 
provisions for sick pay. 


Question: Has statutory or automatic 
membership helped to raise salaries? 

Answer: Yes. Because all teachers are 
members of the teachers association, the 
association has been granted the right of 
collective bargaining. But, in the other 
professions the associations set the rates. 
Teachers cannot set their own wages, but 
they can get more money if they are 
allowed to bargain collectively. Without 
doubt, it is better to use collective bargain- 
ing techniques than it is to “negotiate” a 
salary schedule only “at the pleasure” of 
the board. 
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Question: Has statutory or automatic 
membership increased teacher participation 
in matters of professional responsibility? 

Answer: Yes. The teachers association 
is officially represented on all bodies deal- 
ing with education: curriculum committecs, 
boards dealing with teacher training and 
teacher certification, examination boards, 
teachers retirement fund boards, teaching 
ethics to teachers in training, selection of 
candidates for training institutions, etc. 


Question: Would many teachers like to 
return to voluntary membership? 

Answer: Very few. After fifteen years 
of statutory membership a majority of our 
members just take it for granted as do 
young doctors and lawyers. They have 
never known anything else. Those of us 
who remember the “old days” prefer 100 
per cent automatic membership even to 
100 per cent so-called “voluntary member- 
ship,” because of the economy of effort and 
the unity of purpose which have helped to 
improve our professional status and pres- 
tige. The professional associdtions have 
bettered the living and working conditions 
for teachers. The attendance at meetings 
is better. More teachers are working for 
the association. When teachers have auto- 
matic membership they are organized and 
in a better position to influence the govern- 
ment and the public. 


Question: Doesn’t automatic member- 
ship weaken the association through the 
inclusion of teachers who are not profes- 
sionally minded or who are not of pro- 
fessional caliber? 

Answer: Automatic membership doesn't 
seem to hurt the total situation as much 
as various forms of coercion and compul- 
sion used in drives to get so-called “volun- 
tary” members. It is no exaggeration to 
say that no teachers association in this 
country is really and truly voluntary. 
Which do you think is to be preferred, 
statutory automatic membership or com- 
pulsory voluntary membership? 
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Daughter 


She’s brought another stray from school 
I don’t know why she did it, 

I guess I’m just the kind of fool 

That never will forbid it. 


This time it was a spotted pup 
Its face was full of sorrow; 

I told her she could put it up 
And take it back tomorrow. 


She said she thought it was a shame 
That no one near would own it, 

For puppy dog was sad and lame 
And he had clearly shown it. 


She asked me what I would do 

If in the snow I found her, 
Would I let her get cold and blue 
Or put my arms around her? 
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And so Old Spot is still our guest 
I guess he'll stay a while 

For it’s worth “bout all the rest 
To see a youngster’s smile. 


CLARENCE RUSH 


Attendance Officer 
Cumberland County Schools 
Burkesville, Kentucky 





Announcement is made of the sixth an- 
nual Institute of Organization Leadership 
sponsored by the American University and 
the National Education Association, to be 
held July 23-August 17, 1951, at the Uni- 
versity in Washington, D. C. 

The institute, which is limited to 100 
students, is an intensive university course 
to train officers of local, state, and national 
educational groups in the work of profes- 
sional education associations. Formal class 
study is combined with conferences and 
meetings with national leaders. 

Known as the “West Point of Organiza- 
tion Leadership,” the institute features 
training in journalism, public speaking, 
parliamentary law, public relations, plan- 
ning, school law, and the history, structure, 
program, and problems of local, state, and 
national education associations. 
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The staff includes selected teachers, 
N.E.A. staff members and officers, and na- 
tional leaders. Consultation periods with 
the staff and others will be a special feature 
of the institute. Educational trips and 
historic pilgrimages around -the nation’s 
capital and adjacent areas are a part of the 
general program. 


Membership in the institute is open to 
officers of local and state associations, 
classroom teacher groups, Future Teachers 
of America sponsors, presidents-elect of 
college F.T.A. chapters, and others who 
wish to prepare for leadership in educa- 
tional organizations. 


Application blanks and additional infor- 
mation may be obtained by writing to Dr. 
Joy Elmer Morgan, editor N.E.A. Journal, 
1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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The Organization and Administration 


OF TEACHER 


Ir 1S WELL KNOWN that the problem of 
supplying adequately trained teachers has 
been a difficult one for college adminis- 
trators in recent years. According to pres- 
ent indications this problem will continue 
to challenge the best efforts of college 


: officials. 


Certification requirements provide that 
college graduates who wish to teach must 
complete certain courses in education, 
including what is usually called practice 
teaching or student teaching, which must 
be conducted under the direction of the 
college issuing the degree. 


This study deals with the organization 
and administration of student teaching and 
includes some of the problems encountered 
in the plan of organization for administer- 
ing student teaching. The problem of 
fixing or centering authority for the student 
teaching program is a vital issue and is one 
of the principal matters dealt with in this 
study. 

In order to determine how college of- 
ficials are handling some of the major 
problems relating to the organization and 
administration of student teaching, the 
writer sent questionnaires to forty-five col- 
lege deans in fifteen states. As will be 
noted, the questions dealt with such mat- 
ters as the relationship between college 
teachers of education and critic teacher; 
the relative advantages of conducting stu- 
dent teaching in a training school controlled 
by the college or in local public schools 
controlled by joint agreement between 
college officials and public school officials; 
the responsibility for supervising critic 
teachers and student teachers, and other 
related matters. Replies were received from 
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TRAINING 


ZELL S. WALTER 





THE AUTHOR of this article has had 
wide teaching experience in both high 
school and college and since 1948 has 
been head of the Department of Educa- 
tion of Morehead State College. He 
possesses the B.S. degree, Ohio Northern 
University; the M.A., University of Chi- 
cago; and the Ed.D. from the University 
of Cincinnati. 


college deans in the states of Missouri, 
Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, Indiana, Kansas, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Connecti- 
cut, New York, West Virginia, Virginia, 
North Carolina, and Kentucky. Results 
from the thirty-six questionnaires which 
were returned are as follows: 


1. Which type of program for student teach- 
ing do you consider preferable? (a) Student 
teaching in college training schools controlled 
and financed entirely by college officials; (b) 
student teaching in local public schools con- 
trolled and financed by joint agreement between 
public school officials and college officials; (c) a 
program which would provide for student 
teaching in both of the foregoing situations, 
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Six of the replies favored (a), fifteen fav- 
ored (b), and fifteen favored (c), that is, 
some student teaching in both the local 
public schools and college controlled train- 
ing schools. Several stated that they pre- 
ferred the training school for demonstration 
purposes and the public school for practical 
experience. Others stated that preliminary 
training might well be given in the college 
training school followed by full-time stu- 
dent teaching in the public schools. 


2. In institutions maintaining a_ training 
school, or model school, the responsibility for 
organizing and administering the program of 
practice teaching should be vested in (a) the en- 
tire division of education, including college 
teachers of education and the training school 
faculty; (b) training school faculty exclusively. 


Of the thirty-four deans who replied to 
the foregoing question, all indicated that 
the responsibility for organizing and ad- 
ministering the program of student teach- 
ing should be the mutual responsibility of 
the entire division of education. In addi- 
tion several added that college teachers of 
content or subject-matter subjects should 
be included in various capacities in the 
student teaching program. 


3. In institutions having a training school 
maintained by the college, the responsibility 
for supervising critic teachers should be vested 
in (a) the head of the department of education, 
(b) the director of the training school, (c) a 
mutual responsibility of (a) and (b). 


Of the thirty-four officials who replied 
to the above question, six favored plan (a), 
six favored (b), and the remainder, twenty- 
two favored (c), that is, responsibility for 
supervising critic teachers should be the 


mutual responsibility of the head of the 


department of education and the director 
of the training school. Several indicated 
that the heads of subject-matter areas in 
the college should share this responsibility. 


4, In institutions having a training school 


maintained by the college, the responsibility for 
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supervising and grading student teachers should 
be vested in (a) college teachers of education 
and critic teachers in the training school, (b) 
critic teachers assigned to the training school 
faculty, (c) designated college teachers of con- 
tent subjects, critic teachers, and teachers of 
education working co-operatively. 


Of the thirty-three deans who replied to 
this question, ten favored plan (a), fourteen 
favored (b), and nine indicated their ap- 
proval of (c). Several of those who favored 
using college teachers of content subjects 
to assist in supervising and grading student 
teachers indicated that they should be used 
in an advisory capacity and stated that such 
a procedure was helpful in integrating the 
work of the college with that of the train- 
ing school. 


5. In institutions having a training school 
maintained by the college the final authority 
should be vested in (a) the director of the train- 
ing school, (b) the head of the department of 
education, (c) a joint or mutual responsibility 
of (a) and (b). 

Of the thirty-two officials who replied to 
Question 5, nine favored plan (a), twelve 
favored plan (b), and eleven favored (c), 
indicating their belief that final responsi- 
bility for operating the training school 
should be shared by the director of the 
training school and the head of the depart- 
ment of education. 

The writer is aware that the present 
study is not sufficiently inclusive to justify 
one in making sweeping generalizations. 
In the state of Kentucky, excluding the 
University, there appears to be a tendency 
to operate the training school more or less 
independently of the college of which it is 
a technical part. However, at the Univer- 
sity there is evidence of an attempt to 
integrate the teacher training function with 
other departments of the college. 

Although limited in scope the study 
points to certain definite trends: 

(1) A tendency on the part of the college 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Lexington and Fayette County Schools 


Prepared to Meet Expansion in Retail Business 


With Vocational Retail Training Program 


AccorpING to the most recent census of 
Business conducted in 1948, Fayette Coun- 
ty, always one of the banner business 
counties in the South, gains even greater 
stature as a retail center based on the 
preliminary census figures for 1950. 


On a per capita retail sales basis, Fay- 
ette ranks third among all counties in the 
Fourth Federal Reserve District which 
composes all of Ohio and parts of Ken- 
tucky, Pennsylvania, and’ West Virginia. 
Census figures show that Fayette County 
(Lexington) has a per capita retail sales 
of $1,091, with total retail sales topping 
$100,000,000. 

The Lexington and Fayette County high 
schools are in a strategic position to meet 
this challenge of expanded retail business 
with an excellent vocational work-study 
program in retail training for youth and 
adults. 


How the Plan Works 


High school students study retailing as 
part of their regular high school course. 

Students work an average of fifteen 
hours per week in a retail store or shop. 

Teachers with practical business ex- 
perience teach vocational retailing classes. 

It is a co-operative program. The school 
gives theoretical instruction; the store 
furnishes the practical laboratory. 

Students also take additional classes in 
required high school subjects. 

In addition to the twelve-month pro- 
gram, special classes are held during the 
month of November for youth and adults 
interested in working in retail stores dur- 
ing the holiday season. 
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JOHN T. SWEENEY 
Teacher Co-ordinator 
Distributive Education 

Henry Clay and Lafayette Schools 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Students are interviewed by ihe prin- 
cipal and teacher co-ordinator, and oly 
those who can profit by the training are 
admitted to the class. They study sales- 
manship, information about merchandise, 
store arithmetic, business English, person- 
ality development, fundamentals of selling, 
and other subjects. 


In the Henry Clay and Lafayette schools, 
model stores are used to teach selling 
skills, how to wrap packages, cash register 
operations, care of stock, counter display, 
shelf display, window display, and similar 
information. 


Students work in many types of retail 
establishments, and each job provides an 
opportunity for students to learn about the 
retail business. The stores share in the 
teaching responsibility by instructing stu- 
dents on the job. 


The teacher co-ordinator makes periodic 
visits to check with store managers and 
supervisors as to the progress of the stu- 
dent on the job. 


A local advisory committee of business 
men and merchants advises with teachers 
and school officials in planning a sound 
program. Advice given includes informa- 
tion on new merchandise, changes in re- 
tailing practices, business needs for spe- 
cific kinds of instruction, employment 
trends, and other helpful facts. Manage- 
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ment gives generously of its time and effort 
in teaching special classes for adults. 
The local press has been most co-opera- 
tive in getting across to the public the aims 
and objectives of this vocational program. 
Besides class instruction and on-the-job 
training, special projects in direct selling 
are carried on by the students to give them 
experience in direct selling, and the class 
profits are used to defray the annual ex- 
penses of community and social programs. 


As members of the retail training class 
the students are eligible for membership 
in the Kentucky Future Retailers Associa- 
tion. Student officers direct the activities 
of the organization with the help and su- 
pervision of teachers. Students thus learn 
the value of group activities, and how to 
conduct business meetings. A state con- 
vention of the Kentucky Future Retailers 
is held each year. In addition to student 
activities, prominent business men and 
women appear on the program. As a 
means of expressing their appreciation to 
their employers and to create fellowship, 
local chapters hold an employer-employee 
banquet each year. 


During the past two years approximately 
one hundred students have participated in 
this program, and local businesses have in- 
dicated a preference for student trainees 
in filling available part-time jobs. The 
plan enables the students to earn while 
they learn, and hourly wages have aver- 
aged sixty-five cents. Several of the stu- 
dents have been selected for managers’ 
training by members of the Chain Store 
Council and Retail Merchants Association. 
The relationship between the stores, the 
school, and the co-op students has been 
marked by mutual friendship, interest, and 
co-operation, and all avdilable community 
resources are utilized when needed. 


Mr. Maurice F. Baker, head of the De- 
partment of Industrial and Distributive 
Education of the University of Kentucky, 
is state adviser for the program. 
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Advantages of the Program 


It is an integral part of the general edu- 
cation program. 

Students are given an opportunity to 
learn facts about business under compe- 
tent instructors in both school and store. 

They are given an opportunity to learn 
how to render more intelligent service to 
the consumer. 

They are taught how to get along with 
other people. 

They learn about a vocation that many 
will follow. Statistics show that two out 
of five high school graduates become re- 
tail employees sooner or later. 

This practical vocational guidance com- 
bines formal education with experience. 

The program contributes to their eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency, for they learn, earn, 
and secure a high school diploma all at 
the same time. 


The Future Retailers Creed 


I believe in the future which I am plan- 
ning for myself in the field of distribution, 
and in the opportunities which this voca- 
tion affords. 

I believe that by rendering the highest 
measure of service to my customers and 
by co-operating to the fullest extent with 
my supervisor and my co-workers that I 
shall be rewarded with a feeling of inward 
satisfaction as well as material success. 

I believe in the democratic philosophies 
of private enterprise and ethical competi- 
tion—that these philosophies allow for the 
fullest development of ability and the full- 
est use of individual initiative. 

I believe that the code of moral conduct 
laid down by the Great Distributor of all 
good gifts should apply to all my relation- 
ships in the field of business; therefore by 
doing my best to live according to these 
high principles I shall render service both 
to myself and to mankind. 

(This is patterned after the Texas Fu- 
ture Retailers Association Creed. ) 

(See page 36 for bibliography) 
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An ART WORKSHOP 


For the Teachers Of 
The Daviess County System 


Teachers at Work in the Art Shop 
Daviess County Schools, Owensboro, Kentucky 


A VERY FINE FEATURE of the In-Service- 
Training program for the teachers of the 
Daviess County Schools was an Art Work- 
shop which was held at the Daviess County 
High School on December 7 and 8, 1950. 


This workshop was conducted by Mrs. 
Jane Callaway of Cincinnati, Ohio, art 
consultant for Binney and Smith Company 
of New York. The hours were from 8:00 
a.m. to 4:00 p.m. each day, thus giving 
time for fifteen hours of excellent instruc- 
tion in the teaching of art. 


The materials used in the workshop were 
furnished by this company. Following 
each demonstration given by the director 
of this workshop the teachers were given 
a period in which to practice using the art 
medium which had been demonstrated. 


The following media were demonstrated 
and practiced: crayola, finger paint, water 
colors, textile paints, modeling clay, col- 
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ored chalk, Tempera colors, stencil designs, 
and paper mache. 


Some of the articles designed and made 
by the teachers were: Christmas cards, 
place mats, pictures of animals and of peo- 
ple, various articles made from the finger 
painting designs, reproduction of stained 
glass windows, and articles from paper 
mache such as Santa Claus, angels, dolls, 
and animals. 


The main purpose of any In-Service- 
Training feature is to provide better in- 
struction for the pupils, and this very fine 
training for the teachers in using the newer 
media in art instruction should result in 
better art teaching in the schools. For 
these workshop experiences not only bene- 


MARGERY L. SETTLE 


Supervisor 
Daviess County Schools 
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fit the teachers who are able to participate 
in them, but indirectly benefit all the 
teachers of the system, since the group who 
attended will share their experiences with 
the other teachers and they too will have 
an opportunity to learn of the things which 
we taught in the workshop. 

There were 32 teachers who attended 
the workshop and 29 of these were able 
to be present for the entire fifteen hours of 
instruction and were awarded certificates 
for In-Service-Training in Art. 

Each of the ten elementary schools of 
the Daviess County System had at least 
two teachers to attend the workshop and 
several schools had more than this number 
of teachers who were enrolled in it. 

In some of the schools, parents who had 
been teachers donated their services to 
substitute for the teachers that they might 
have the opportunity to come to the work- 
shop. Also in some cases, girls who are 
enrolled in grade 12 of the high schools 
of the system gave their services as substi- 
tute teachers while the regular teachers 
were attending the workshop. 

As a result of the workshop experience a 
committee consisting of one teacher from 
each of the elementary schools of the sys- 
tem has been formed and these teachers 
will work together for the remainder of the 
year in helping the teachers to continue 
with the improvement of their teaching of 
art. 

The Daviess County Board of Education 
is purchasing supplies for use of the teach- 
ers in teaching art, and this teacher com- 
mittee will help to make selections of 
materials which they think can be success- 
fully used in the various schools at the 
different grade levels. 





The International Council for Exception- 
al Children will hold its annual convention 
in New York City on April 18-21, 1951. 
Hotel New Yorker will be headquarters 
and an attendance of 2,000 is anticipated. 
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CLOVIS CRAWFORD 


is the new president of the Upper Ken- 
tucky River Education Association. A 
native of Arkansas, he received his B.A. 
degree at Harding College, Searcy, Arkan- 
sas, and his M.A. from Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tennessee. His teaching ex- 
perience has been gained in Georgia and 
Tennessee, and for the past three years 
he has served as superintendent of the 
Stinnett Settlement School, Hoskinston, 
Kentucky. 


CHARLES W. BLAKE, principal of the 
Fairdale School in Jefferson County, was 
presented with an N.E.A. life membership 
recently by members of the Fairdale Com- 
munity Club in recognition of his outstand- 
ing service to the school and community. 
Mr. Blake possesses the A.B. degree from 
Western Kentucky State College and the 
M.A. degree from the University of Ken- 
tucky, and has served in the Jefferson 
County Schools for twenty-three years. 





According to a recent survey, there are 
2,274 school busses operating in Kentucky 
at present and approximately 600 of these 
should be replaced shortly in order to pro- 
vide safe and serviceable transportation. 
In addition, it was pointed out that the 
operating cost of transportation has in- 
creased at least ten per cent as a result 
of the present emergency. 
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To LOCAL Edueation Associations 


HIGH SALARIES FOR TEACHERS and high 
standards for teacher preparation go hand 
in hand. There is an abundance of research 
to substantiate this fact. Dr. Ralph Mc- 
Donald’s keynote address at the Cincinnati 
Conference of the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards emphasized this fact, and he presented 
ample data to verify it. Also, recent re- 
leases from the State Department of Edu- 
cation reveal that in those school systems 
where salaries are highest, there is the 
largest percentage of teachers who meet 
legal certification standards. 


Teacher supply and high standards go 
hand in hand. Studies reveal very con- 
clusively that states maintaining the high- 
est professional standards for teacher 
education and certification had the least 
teacher shortage during the past decade 
and that states maintaining standards be- 
low the four-year college level for certifica- 
tion had the greatest teacher shortage. 
This significant fact was also emphasized 
in Dr. McDonald’s Cincinnati address. He 
pointed out that all research shows that 
high standards attract prospective teachers 
and that low standards repel them. 


A look at the situation in Kentucky also 
bears out this fact. Sixteen years ago the 
Kentucky Legislature set as the minimum 
standard for high school teachers four years 
of college preparation. At the same time 
two years of college preparation were de- 
clared the minimum for elementary teach- 
ers. All the time during the ten-year critical 
shortage, and even this year, four to five 
times as many college graduates completed 
requirements for high school positions as 
for elementary positions. No doubt other 
realistic factors entered into the decision 
of young people who chose the four-year 
route to teaching; however, this is testi- 
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NONA BURRESS 


Director Field Service 
Kentucky Education Association 


mony to the fact that higher standards 
attract more people. This year 1,400 col- 
lege graduates in Kentucky will qualify for 
high school positions while 360 will qualify 
for elementary positions. 

High professional morale goes hand in 
hand with active participation in profes- 
sional activities. The Cincinnati Confer- 
ence of the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards held on January 8 and 9 gave consid- 
eration to “professional growth in service.” 
A large delegation from seven states 
(Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Ohio, Tennessee, and West Virginia) par- 
ticipated in the conference. The group 
giving major attention to “professional 
growth in service” reached the following 
conclusions: 


1. That in view of this critical period in 
our history, every group of teachers (edu- 
cators—including administrators and super- 
visors) should be encouraged to identify 
and to analyze its own problems. 


2. That teachers (educators) use their 
own classrooms as laboratories in which 
they are constantly testing new ideas and 
re-evaluating their teaching procedures and 
techniques. 


3. That administrative arrangements in 
every school system be such that oppor- 
tunity and encouragement will be given 
for the in-service growth of all teachers 
(educators ), with additional facilities being 
provided for teachers holding sub-standard 
certificates. 


4, That there is a great need for leaders 
throughout the public school system who 
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are trained in initiating and carrying on 
programs of in-service education. 


5. That requirements for certification 
encourage professional growth in service. 


6. That in-service growth be considered 
an integral part of the professional respon- 
sibility of every teacher (educator). 


7. That State Departments of Education 
take into consideration the in-service train- 
ing programs of school systems approving 
or accrediting them. 


8. That all school systems avail them- 
selves of and utilize continuously the re- 
sources of the state, such as: 

a. State Department of Education 

b. Universities and colleges 

c. Professional organizations 


In addition to “professional growth in 
service” the Cincinnati Conference gave 
attention to the following problems: 


. Teacher Supply and Demand 
. Certification of Teachers 


. Certification of Administrators 


vom > 


. Interstate Reciprocity in the Teach- 
ing Service 

E. Accreditation of Teacher Education 

Institutions 


F, Adequate Professional Salaries 


Has your local education association ap- 
pointed a committee on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards? Every local 
association has been given an opportunity 
to participate in the program of the State 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. Teacher education, 
high standards, high salaries, high profes- 
sional spirit, and professional growth are 
concerns of every member of the profes- 
sion. At the K.E.A. Area Workshops held 
in the eleven education districts in Decem- 
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ber, the district chairmen presented the 
purposes and plans of the State Commis- 
sion and urged every school system to 
participate by asking each faculty or local 
education association to appoint a local 
committee to assume the responsibility of 
getting the viewpoints of every member 
of the profession on many issues related to 
teacher education and professional stand- 
ards. 


As an approach to higher salaries, as an 
approach to a better supply of good 
teachers, and as an approach to higher 
professional morale, our profession is being 
urged by the national and state commis- 
sions to improve professional standards. 
The “voice” of the profession needs to be 
heard on these matters. May the “voice” 
of the members of the profession in each 
school system be channeled through the 
local education association! The State 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards has made available 
through many sources some major prob- 
lems on which assistance from the wrofes- 
sion is solicited. This is an opportunity for 
every local education association to take 
part in major decisions that affect all mem- 
bers. May every association respond to 
this challenge! 





Good Teachers ... 


Time magazine reports that during the 
past five years Dr. Paul Witty of North- 
western University, has studied some 90,- 
000 letters written by children about their 
teachers. He finds that in the judgment 
of the students, twelve qualities of a good 
teacher are: (1) a friendly attitude; (2) 
consideration for the individual; (3) pa- 
tience; (4) wide interests; (5) good man- 
ners; (6) fairness; (7) sense of humor; 
(8) good disposition; (9) interest in the 
individual; (10) flexibility; (11) gener- 
osity; and (12) skill. 
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Kentucky Vocational Association To 


Celebrate TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


THE TIME: April 22, 1926 


THE PLACE: The Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky 
THE EVENT: A luncheon meeting for a 


group of educators attend- 
ing K.E.A. 


“I move that we form a Kentucky Voca- 
tional Association as a department of the 
Kentucky Educational Association.” 

“I second the motion.” 

A roll-back of the years to 1926 gives 
this as the scene for the creation of the 
Kentucky Vocational Association, an or- 
ganization of teachers, principals, and su- 
pervisors engaged in vocational education. 

This year marks the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the organization of the Kentucky 
Vocational Association. Plans are being 
made to celebrate the silver anniversary 
during the annual K.E.A. convention. 


W. MAURICE BAKER 


Secretary 
Kentucky Vocational Association 


Presiding at the first meeting was the 
late Miss Ethel Lovell, principal of Ahrens 
Trade High School, Louisville, Kentucky. 
The motion to form the association was 
made by the late William S. Taylor, dean 
College of Education, University of Ken- 
tucky; the second was made by the late 
M. C. Ford of Western State College, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. From a state- 
ment found in the minutes of this meeting, 
only thirty-one minutes and three seconds 
were required for the formation of the 
K.V.A. 

The first officers of the association were: 
President, G. Ivan Barnes, retired principal 
of Daviess County High School, Owensboro, 
Kentucky; vice-president, Dr. M. C. Ford 
(deceased), Director of Agricultural Edu- 





KENTUCKY VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION OFFICERS meet to select committees for twenty-fifth 
anniversary plans—President Stanley Wall (center), Vice-President Maurine Collins (left), 


Secretary-Treasurer W. Maurice Baker (right). 
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cation, Western State College, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky; secretary, Margaret Eg- 
ner, Ahrens Trade School, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

A motion was passed to invite the 
American Vocational Association to hold 
its convention in Louisville; this was the 
first action of the newly formed group. 
The invitation was accepted, and the 
American Vocational Association, a merger 
of the National Society for Vocational 
Education and the Vocational Association 
for the Middle West, held its first national 
convention in Louisville on December 2, 
3, and 4, 1926. 

The purposes of the K.V.A. as stated in 
the constitution are: 


1. To advance the ideals and standards 
of vocational education in Kentucky 

2. To promote public support for voca- 
tional education 

. To provide a means by which all the 
workers in the various services in vo- 
cational education may work together 
on problems and programs of mutual 
interest and concern 

4. To be an affiliated association of the 
A.V.A. 

5. To function as a department in the 
K.E.A. 


oo 


Active members include those persons 
who are actively engaged in vocational 
education in Kentucky and includes teach- 
ers, administrators, supervisors, and teach- 
er trainers. Advisory members are persons 
not actively engaged in vocational educa- 
tion work, but who are interested in ad- 
vancing vocational education in Kentucky. 
Advisory members are elected upon the 
recommendation of the executive commit- 
tee of the K.V.A. 


Starting with 40 members, the Kentucky 
Vocational Association has experienced 
twenty-five years of progress. The organi- 
zation now has 1,115 members, and expects 
to attain a record membership this year. 
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Committees have been appointed by the 
K.V.A. president, Stanley Wall, to make 
plans for the twenty-fifth anniversary year. 
One of the high lights will be a vocational 
education luncheon to be held on Thurs- 
day, April 12. All the past presidents and 
secretaries of the association will be recog- 
nized. In addition to the general meeting, 
sectional meetings will be held. The date, 
time, and place of these meetings will 
appear in the official K.E.A. Convention 
program booklet. 





Defense Commission Releases 
Report on Twin Falls, Idaho 


The National Education Association was 
invited recently by the Idaho Education 
Association to conduct an inquiry into the 
summary dismissal of two teachers in the 
schools in Twin Falls. 

Winona Montgomery, chairman of the 
N.E.A. Commission for Defense of De- 
mocracy through Education at the time the 
investigation was made, describes the in- 
cident in the foreword as “an example of 
the disruption to the professional careers 
of teachers which occurs when unfair dis- 
missal practices are used and when there 
is no clear line of supervisory responsi- 
bility in a school system. . . . In a de- 
mocracy, every basic right has a related 
responsibility. In the state that does not 
have a teacher tenure law, a school board 
has the right to hire and fire teachers; but 
it likewise has a responsibility to conduct 
its business by fair, reasonable, open and 
aboveboard, dignified methods that are a 
part of the American way of life.” 

Among the recommendations made by 
N.E.A. is the need for a state tenure law 
which will protect teachers from unfair dis- 
missals and the responsibility of the public 
to elect members to the board of educa- 
tion who will attend meetings. 

The results of the investigation, as well 
as a resume of the facts leading up to 
the dismissals, are presented in a report. 
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NON-FICTION 


Boswell’s London Journal, 1762-1763, edited by 
Frederick A. Pottle. McGraw-Hill, $5. This 
book, now published for the first time from the 
original manuscript, is one sure to delight stu- 
dents and teachers of English literature. It is 
an intimate, almost day-by-day account of Bos- 
well’s. activities in London over a nine-month 
period. In addition to furnishing a very vivid 
personality, the book is valuable for the delight- 
ful personal experiences, the pictures which it 
paints of eighteenth century England, and the 
introduction of other important literary person- 
ages of the time. 








You and Democracy, by Dorothy Gordon. Dut- 
ton, $2. Older boys and girls and their teachers 
will find here a wealth of valuable and stimu- 
lating material. Attempting to discourage the 
glib acceptance of the benefits of democracy, 
the author points out concrete evidences of the 
blessings to be derived from the democratic way 
of life. The charming colored illustrations by 
Lois Fisher and Karl Murr make the book even 
more attractive. 


Being Teen-Agers, by Bernice L. Neugarten, 
et al. National Forum Inc., $1.50. This guidance 
book for use with eighth grade students is one 
of a series of six, and it has been well planned 
and presented in every respect. Representative 
chapter headings are Date Data for Boys and 
Girls, How to Take Tests, Choosing My High 
School Subjects, and Your Community and You. 
Illustrative material is abundant in both pictures 
and writing. Suggested activities and a booklet 
for each chapter help to make the book complete. 


FICTION 


Miss Willie, by Janice Holt Giles. Westminster, 
$3. Last year with The Enduring Hills Mrs. 
Giles made an impressive entrance into the rather 
large group of contemporary Kentucky novelists. 
Her second novel, with the same setting and 
many of the same characters, is equally good and 
is assured of both popular and critical acclaim. 
It is the story of Miss Willie Payne who, at the 
age of 45, left a comfortable teaching position 
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Reviews by A. J. BEELER 





LOOKS 


‘in Texas to become teacher of the antiquated 
one-room school at Piney Ridge, Kentucky. She 
was full of missionary zeal and fervor, and it 
was hard to realize that the people were entirely 
complacent and satisfied with life. Before long 
she became deeply embroiled in personal and 
community affairs of the ridge. Even romance 
came her way. Eventually she learns that com- 
promise is probably the best solution to the 
problems that beset her. The schoolroom scenes 
are all excellent. Especially good are the char- 
acterizations and the faithful way in which Mrs. 
Giles has reproduced the ridge vernacular. And 
particularly noteworthy is the beautiful, lilting 
language. Mrs. Giles has essentially the eyes 
and ears of a poet. 


Tessie, the Hound of Channel One, by Shep- 
herd Mead. Doubleday, $2.75. When television 
descended upon America, Tessie, a _ beautiful 
collie, became an immediate favorite all over 
the country. She was the star—of everyone ex- 
cept Ed Woodley, her owner and manager. Her 
temperamental outbursts caused him more than 
one headache. The book is a humorous account, 
frequently verging on the ribald, of what hap- 
pened to both. Amusing illustrations have been 
provided by Weston B. Emmart. 


It’s Only Temporary, by Charles Mergendahl. 
Doubleday, $3. Don and Shelly Cousins moved 
into Camptown, a tremendous housing project, 
waiting for things to be better and for the time 
when they could open up their own_ business 
in Montana. The “temporary” arrangement 
turned out to be almost permanent and _ the 
Cousinses became rather closely connected with 
many of the people who lived in the 5,000-house 
project built for “those nice young kids coming 
home from the war.” The author has exhibited 
here some superb character delineation and a 
deep understanding of the psychology of every- 
day living. 

The Scarlet Sword, by H. E. Bates. Little, 
Brown, $3. Sure to be one of the most widely 
read books of the late winter season is this novel 
which has a number of features to insure its 
popular reception. The story takes place in 
Kashmir in 1947 at the time of the tribal rush of 
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the Pathans and Afridis. At a Catholic mission 
there were a variety of people, led by two priests 
of contrasting personalities; the plot of The Scar- 
let Sword concerns their activities and reactions 
to the situations in which they found themselves. 
Good writing is evident here, as is always the 
case with the books of H. E. Bates. 


Foxfire, by Anya Seton. Houghton Mifflin, $3. 
Here is another novel guaranteed to please read- 
ers of popular fiction. The leading characters 
are Jonathan Dartland and his wife Amanda. 
Dart took his eastern-bred wife to live on the 
Arizona desert where he was a mining engineer. 
The story is one of the conflict which arises from 
such a diversity of personalities, intensified by 
the mystery of a lost treasure. An _ especially 
gocd job has been done in the creation of at- 
mosphere. Maybe someday Miss Seton will write 
a novel as good as her first, My Antonia. 


The Loved and Envied, by Enid Bagnold. 
Doubleday, $3. To say that in her latest book 
Enid Bagnold has treated the problems of old 
age is to deny the strength and charm of the 
novel; for, though she does just that, she has 
invested the story with a depth of perception 
that would be no stronger with a more original 
subject. She concentrates upon a group well past 
middle age, with one woman, Lady MacLean, 53, 
as the central figure. Though the people of her 
interest are well fixed culturally and financially 
their problems are of the kind to stimulate in- 
terest. Characterization is superb throughout. 


Rivers Parting, by Shirley Barker. Crown, $3. 
Not for a long time has there appeared an his- 
torical novel with such appeal as this account 
of life in England and America in the seven- 
teenth century. It is the story of John Scarlock 
and his son Will, of the women they loved and 
the lives they lived. Miss Barker has avoided 
the sensationalism and sensualism which per- 
vade most historical novels, and she has told her 
story with rare literary skill. 


The Left Hand of God, by William E. Barrett. 
Doubleday, $3. Unusual is probably the best 
word to describe this readable, rather exciting 
story. After the war Jim Carmody, who had 
been a flier, returned to China to seek new 
meaning in life. Eventually he came to assume 
the role and actions of a Roman Catholic priest; 
there begins the trouble. The denouement of 


* such a complication has been handled with skill 


and finesse. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Calling for Isabel, by Virginia-Murrill Jeffries. 
Longmans, Green, $2.25. Teen-age girls espe- 
cially will like this story of the activities and 
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problems of one of their contemporaries. Isabel 
Taylor wanted to be popular and to have a good 
time; she also yearned to be a good librarian and 
wondered if she could manage both. Her friends 
and family are shown, too, and the story is an 
unusually good one of young people and their 
lives. 


The Silver Wolf, by Merritt Parmelee Allen. 
Longmans, Green, $2.50. Kit Carson has always 
been a favorite hero of teen-agers, and this book 
by one of the best writers of juveniles will be 
exceptionally popular. It is the story of Kit Car- 
son and Judd Hunter who at 17 joined Captain 
Bent’s wagon freight-train and enjoyed an ad- 
venturous three-month journey from Missouri to 
Santa Fe. The story is engrossing, and the ac- 
curacy and vividness of the historical background 
make it worth while. 


A Child’s First Cook Book, by Alma S. Lach. 
Hart Publishing Company, $1.25. Something new 
has been added to literature for boys and girls 
from 7 to 12—a cook book of their very own. 
The book includes picture-recipes which children 
can understand at a glance, simple instructions, 
dishes which children have made successfully, and 
menus for meals, afternoon snacks, and _ parties. 
Attractive in every respect. 


A Castle and Sixpence, by Margaret J. Baker. 
Longmans, Green, $2.50. The Martingales were 
an English family who had more than their 
share of trouble. This story of their experiences 
in modern London shows how they used their 
resourcefulness and ability to get a lot of fun 
out of life. They inherited, by a strange will, 
an old castle where there were many cats and 
Sixpence, a boy who wandered about the castle 
at night. Boys and girls of about 10 will put 
this among their list of favorites. 


The Golden Circus, by Kathryn Jackson. Simon 
and Schuster. This attractive, sturdily bound 
member of the Big Golden Book family is one 
of sheer delight from beginning to end. Of equal 
merit are the story and the brightly colored pic- 
tures by Alice and Martin Provensen. 


Famous Stories, Fairy Stories, and _ Bible 
Stories, by Dolch, Dolch, and Jackson. The 
Garrard Press, $5 for the set. These books of 
the Pleasure Reading Series provide easy in- 
teresting stories and have been retold in the 
first one thousand words for children’s reading. 
The Bible stories and fairy tales are familiar ones, 
and the book of famous stories contains eight 
from the Arabian Nights and nine from old Greek 
tales. These are attractive books and should 
stimulate and assist poor readers. 


(See page 39) 
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No Better Crayons for your Chalkboard 
“AMACO” and “JUSTRITE” 


AMACO DUSTLESS WHITE CHALK—The ideal white crayon 
for marking on all types of chalkboards. 95% pure chalk— 
smooth writing—easy erasing. Long lasting, all-purpose 
crayons. Packed one gross to metal or fiber box (No. 101) 
or four 36-stick boxes to carton (No. 136). Available in 
yellow sight protective, too. 


JUSTRITE DUSTLESS WHITE CHALK—For an economical buy, 
try this dustless crayon of excellent quality. Recommended for 
marking on all chalkboards. Writes smoothly, erases easily. 
Packed one gross to fiber box (No. 102). 


JUSTRITE DUSTLESS COLORED CHALK—For Green Chalk- 
boards. Tests prove the superiority of these crayons over 
other colored chalks for greenboard use! They write smoothly, 
erase easily and completely. Also recommended for glass, 
slate, or composition chalkboards of any color. Excellent for 
paper work. Packed four 36-stick boxes of one color or 
twelve assorted colors to the carton. 


Write for Information and School Prices. 
STANDARD OFFICE SUPPLY COMPANY 
A Division of 
The Standard Printing Company, Inc. 
220-230 South First St. Louisville, Kentucky 











ANNOUNCING 


pet NEW BASIC READERS 
CURRICULUM FOUNDATION SERIES 





William’S. Gray; A: Sterl Artley, May Hill Arbuthnot 
Nel atelsMmuvelslgel-emm Gi litelaim @1aeh 7 





Watch for 


4 new stimulation and training for 
thoughtful reading and remem- 
bering 

new aids for the slow-learning 
child 

a new program in literature, 
: especially poetry 


new helpat the pre-reading level 


ge 


Chicago 11 Atlanta 3 
Pasadena 2 





a newcomer to the Curriculum 
Foundation Series: The Basic 
Language Program, correlating 
instruction in talking, spelling, 
and writing with The New Basic 
Reading Program, making avail- 
able for the first time a com- 
pletely integrated Language 
Arts Curriculum. 


Further information on request. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Dallas 1 New York 10 
San Francisco 5 








Kentucky Representative: J. Ray Binford, Versailles, Kentucky 
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Evaluation and Adjustment Series 


GENERAL EDITOR: Walter N. Durost 

COORDINATOR FOR LANGUAGE ARTS: Harry A. Greene 
COORDINATOR FOR SCIENCE: Victor H. Noll 
COORDINATOR FOR SOCIAL STUDIES: Erling M. Hunt 


A uniform, integrated program of measurement for high 
schools. Carefully constructed, valid, and reliable tests in the 
various high-school areas, designed for the most efficient and 
practical use by the teacher, the guidance counselor, and the 
administrator. 


Now Ready 


Anderson Chemistry Test 

Crary American History Test 
Cummings World History Test 
Davis Test of Functional Competence in Mathematics 
Dunning Physics Test 
Durost-Center Word Mastery Test 
Lankton First-Year Algebra Test 
Nelson Biology Test 

Read General Science Test 
Shaycoft Plane Geometry Test 
Snader General Mathematics Test 


Metropolitan Readiness Tests 


BY Hildreth aNnp Griffiths 


Valid and reliable tests for children at the end of kindergarten 
or the beginning of first grade that determine readiness to 
do first grade work. Forms R and S now ready. 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


Shockley Lockridge, Representative 
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TEACHER TRAINING 

(Continued from page 23) 
officials to utilize local public schools for 
purposes of student teaching. This prefer- 
ence appears to be dictated by reasons of 
economy, plus a conviction that the public 
schools afford an opportunity for the stu- 
dent teacher to gain valuable practical 
experience. 


(2) There appears to be widespread 
feeling among college deans that where 
laboratory schools are maintained by the 
college, the work of the laboratory school 
should be integrated with the college 
through participation of college teachers of 
education as well as teachers of the con- 
tent subjects. Several of the replies volun- 
teered the information that heads of the 
various subject-matter areas should be 
brought into the student teaching program. 


(3) Many of the smaller liberal arts 
colleges have found it necessary to add 





Ceorce Peavony CoLLece FOR TRACHERS 
SUMMER SCHOOL | 


June 18 to August 17 





courses in education to meet the needs of 
students who plan to teach. In numerous 
cases these colleges have made satisfactory 
arrangements with local public school 
officials to meet their student teaching 
requirements. 





VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN 
LEXINGTON SCHOOLS 


(Continued from page 25) 

Bibliography — Vocational Retail Work 
Study Program bulletin issued by the 
Vocational Education Department of the 
University of Kentucky, prepared by Mr. 
Maurice Baker and published by the Ken- 
tucky Vocational Association. 

Published in Lexington Herald-Leader, 
November 17, 1950. 





The decision of American educators to 
support universal military training has been 
named as the most important educational 
event in 1950. 











First Term: June 18 - July 18 ° 
Second Term: July 19 - August 17 








For Bulletin and Other Information, Write 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
Nashville 5, Tennessee 
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SCISSORS FOR SCHOOL USE 


Scissors designed by experts, and in accordance with the recommendations 
of the State’s educators, fit your children’s needs. 


A. BLUNT, or Safety Scissors, for little 
hands. For kindergarten and lower grade 
tots. 4-inch size. Adjusted to cut both paper 
and cloth with ease. 





B. SEMI-SHARP Pointed Scissors for 3rd, 
4th and 5th grades, 4%- and 5-inch sizes. 
One blade sharp pointed and one semi-blunt 
for safety. For cutting both paper and cloth. 


c. SHARP POINTED—Fine Pointed Scis- 
sors for 6th, 7th and 8th graders. 5- and 6- 
inch sizes. Sharp and easy cutters for larger 
children. Especially popular in art and sew- 
ing classes. 





Write for further information 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 311 West Main St. 


Louisville, Kentucky 











Gor Meaning-Gor Mastery 


Mathematics teachers prefer: 


ALGEBRA Meaning 


and Mastery, Book | 
Daniel W. Snader 


Latest Unit 


GEOMETRY Meaning 


and Mastery 


Harry Sitomer 
Samuel Welkowitz 
Daniel W. Snader — 


ALGEBRA Meaning and Mastery, Book II 


Daniel W. Snader, Professor of Education, University of Illinois 





Meaning and Mastery makes algebra and geometry meaningful and purposeful to anyone, and capable of 
mastery by anyone possessing a knowledge of the fundamental operations of arithmetic. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
2500 S. Prairie Avenue Chicago 16 


Builders of a Complete Arithmetic Program Including ® Workbooks ® Progress Tests ® Professional Book — 
“How to Make Arithmetic Meaningful’ © NUMBER AS THE CHILD SEES IT ® SPINNO 


Kentucky Representative: G. Lee McClain, Bardstown, Kentucky 
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Up to January 10, there had been 3,216 
emergency permits issued to teachers in 
Kentucky for the present school year. 





“Languages Are the Pedigrees of Na- 
tions” will be the theme of the Fourth 
University of Kentucky Foreign Language 
Conference, to be held on the campus at 
Lexington, April 26-28, 1951. The lecturers 
will be: Dr. Urban T. Holmes, Kenan Pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages, University 
of North Carolina (currently Visiting Pro- 
fessor of French, Tulane University); Dr. 
Helmut Rehder, head of the Department 
of German, University of Illinois; and Dr. 
David M. Robinson, professor of Classical 
Archaeology, University of Mississippi 
(professor emeritus of Classical Archae- 
ology, Johns Hopkins University). In ad- 
dition, more than one hundred scholars 
and teachers from throughout the nation 
will read papers, both academic and peda- 


gogical, in sectional meetings devoted to 
Classical Languages, French, Spanish, Ger- 
man, Slavonic Languages, Biblical and 
Patristic Languages, Comparative Litera- 
ture, Latin, and Modern Languages. 

Programs may be had from the director, 
Dr. Jonah W. D. Skiles, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington. 


cAneutan folding Chates 


NEW IMPROVED DESIGN 









DURABLE—strong steel frame 
SAFE—can’t tip, pinch, snag 
COMFORTABLE— extra-wide 
and extra-deep seats, backs, 
FOLD QUICKLY, quietly, snugly /# 
THREE SEAT STYLES—formed / — 
steel; formed plywood ; é 
imitation-leather upholstered 
Write Dept. 158 G 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
World’s Leader in Public Seating 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
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DORSEY TOURS 
INVITE 
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Experience thrilling 
foreign travel in this 
French Cana- 
dian land. Visit 
important 
places in ALL mid- 
Atlantic, New Eng- 
land States. 


$162.00 to $198.00 


* Experienced Guides 

* First Class Hotels 
NO all-night rides 

* Luxury Cruise on 

St. Lawrence River 


Write for details today, to 

MRS. DAISY DORSEY, Mgr. Dorsey Tours, Inc., 
Formerly West Va. Teacher Tours. 

504 Elizabeth Ave. 

South Charleston 3, W. Va. 


PORTLAND 
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Two members of the K.E.A. Planning 
Board, Mrs. Geneva Campbell and John 
Fred Williams, are also members of the 
Commission on Resources and Functions 
of the State Government. 





According to recent data released by the 
State Department of Education, there are 
only 32 of the 232 school districts in Ken- 
tucky which do not have emergency 
teachers. 





Send for 
BOOK LOOKS Catalogue 


(Continued from page 83) 


HARLOW 


The Animals’ Merry Christmas, by Kathryn 
Jackson. Pictures by Richard Scarry. Simon and 
Schuster. This Giant Golden Book, heavily 
bound, is just as attractive and worth while as 
others of the series. It is a wonderful book for 
classroom libraries for younger children. 


PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
OKLAHOMA CITY - CHATTANOOGA 














= 
KOMEN 


Incorporated 


Stationers x Engravers x Jewelers 


BHhauiulle 2, Hy. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CLASS RINGS 
COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 
DIPLOMAS, ETC. 


FUTURE TEACHERS OF AMERICA 
The officers of this splendid organization are doing a grand job. They deserve the 
support of all school people in Kentucky. 
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DIRECTORY ... 





KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Term Expires 
Euma Cuiarx, RussELL, 








President April 18, 1951 
C. D. Reppinc, Frankfort, 

First Vice-President ............... April 18, 1951 
Mrs. Lotriz McBrayer, Morehead, 

Second Vice-President ........... April 18, 1951 
Apron Doran, Wingo June 80, 1951 
H. W. Witxey, Madisonville............ June 30, 1953 
MrTcHELL Davis, Glasgow..........-.-. June 80, 1951 


James T. AtTon, Vine Grove........ June 80, 19538 


Term Expires 
Mrs. MARGUERITE Fow.er, 1207 Larue 
Avenue, Louisville 138................ June 80, 19538 


J. A. Cawoop, Harlan June 30, 195] 
RussELL Brioces, Fort Thomas......June 30, 1951 











Ben CorFMaN, Russell June 80, 1953 
M. C. Napier, Hazard.................... June 80, 1952 
P. H. Hopxins, Somerset ....June 80, 1952 
Emity Reeves, Danville.................. June 30, 1953 


Henry CHAMBERS, Paducah............ April 18, 1951 





ExECUTIVE SECRETARY, JOHN W. BROOKER 
Dimecror OF FiIELp SERVICE, Miss NONA BURRESS 
Drmecror oF Pusiic RELaTIons, J. M. Dopson 





OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


FIRST DISTRICT 
President—Ruth Parsons, Paducah 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 


SECOND DISTRICT 


President—William Hund, Owensboro 
age snne Bone, Madisonville 


THIRD DISTRI 
President George e, Toe Central City 
Secretary—W. illey, 1846 Chestnut Street. 


okies Geom 


FOURTH DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. Lucy Byrd Buckles, Chaplin 
Secretary—Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 


FIFTH DISTRICT 
President—Joseph Cantrell, 40 Fielding Way, Shively 
Secretary—Mrs. Carolyn "Bergmann, 2021 Kenilworth 
Place, Louisville 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 
President—Nell Davis, Stanford 
Secretary—R. F. Flege, Irvine 
EASTERN DISTRICT 
President—Verne P. Hore, Paintsville 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. Minnie Rubarts, Columbia 
Secretary—O’Leary Meece, Somerset 
NORTHERN DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. Mildred Tupman, Ludlow 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Independence 
UPPER CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
oi Pursifull, Pineville 
Secretary—Jesse D. Lay, Barbourville 
UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER DISTRICT 
President—Clovis Crawford, Hyden 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard 


K.E.A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


Superintendents, Department of 
Preside sident—Dr. Ralph Cherry, —— 
Secretary—Fred Burns, ensboro 


Elementary Education, Depart of 
President—Mrs. Mary Marshall, Bardstown 
Secretary—Mary Vance Day, ‘Covington 


Exceptional Children, Teachers of 
President—Mary Wyman, 506 W. Hill, Louisville 
Secretary—_Gwer wen Retherford, Dept. of Education, 
‘rankfort 


Secondary Education, Department of 
—— rn Gary, 1809 Central Avenue, Louis- 


Seavetarg—Miles Willie Moss, Department of Education, 
Frankfort 


English, Kentucky Council of Teachers o! 
Pre: esident—Miss Marian Walsh, Pialleck Hall, Louis- 


Secreta Miss Emma Francis, Southern Junior High 
School, Louisville 


Foreign Language Teachers, Conference 
— Dennis, Male High , or Louis- 
vulle 
Secretary—Lillian Elrod, 
Louisville 


Atherton High School, 


Librarians, Conference 
President—Mrs. Lada Parsley, Brooksville 
Secretary—Mrs. Harry W Wood Paxton, Shelbyville 
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Mathematics Teachers, Conference of . 
President—Patrick M. Payne, Manual Training High 
School, Louisville 
Secretary—Edith Wood, Anchorage 
Social Science, Kentucky Academy of 
President—T. Scott Hall, Transylvania College, Lex- 
ington 
Speech, Teachers of 
President—Dr. Gifford Blyton, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington 
Secretary—Mrs. R. Craft, Winchester High 
School, Winchester 
Secondary School Principals, Department of 
President—Hershel Roberts, Fort Knox 
Secretary—Sam V. Noe, Halleck Hall, Louisville 
Fine Arts, Department of 
President—Cecil Thrasher, 525 North Main Street, 
Henderson 
Secretary—Mrs. Henry Chambers, Middletown School, 
Middletown 
Vocational Education, Department of 
President—Stanley Wall, College of Education, U. of 
Ky., Lexington 
Secretary—Maurice Baker, College of Education, U. of 
Ky., Lexington 
Education 
Nicholson, Old Kentucky Home 


Lyon County Senior High 
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K.E.A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS—Continued 


Distributive Occupations Education Section 
President—W. J. McKenzie, Paintsville 
Secretary—Jack Kelley, Somerset 


Guidance Section 
President—William Braasch, University of Louisville, 
Louisville 
Secretary—Linda Boyd, 129 North Bayly Avenue, 
Louisville 6 ° sal 


Home Economics Section 
President—Meta Dowden, Shelbyville 
Secretary—Hazel Irene Hill, Prestonsburg 


Trades and Industries 
President—Luther Safriet, Harlan 
Secretary—Carl Polley, Madisonville 


Higher Education, Department of 
President—Louis H. Smith, Berea 


Chemistry Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
President—Sister Mary Julitta, Villa Madonna Col- 
lege, Covington 
Secretary—C. A. Alexander, 
Georgetown 

Classical Association, Kentucky 

President—Rev. Paul Brophy, Carmel Manor, Fort 
Thomas 
Secretary—Dorothy Stephans, 308 Greenup, Covington 


Physics Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
President—Waldeman Noll, Berea College, Berea 
Secretary—Richard Hanan, U. of Ky., Lexington 


Supervisors of Student Teaching, Kentucky Association of 


Georgetown College, 


President—Dr. John Robinson, Murray 
Secretary—Ethel M. Barard, P. O. Box 652, 
Bowling Green 


Classroom Teachers, Department of 
President—Nanalyne Brown, 157 Bassett Avenue, Lez- 
ington 27 
Secretary—Mrs. Edna Lindle, Henderson 


K.E.A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Attendance Officers, Conference of 
President—Lee Tyler, Beattyville 
Secretary—Charles L. Terry, Frankfort 

Business Education, Kentucky Association of 
President—Esco Gunter, Murray State College, Murray 


Deans of Women, Kentucky Association of 
in tee Calhoun, Georgetown College, George- 


wn 

Secretary—Fan Lee Dalzell, 188 Woodland Avenue, 
Lexington 

Folklore Society, Kentucky 


President—Gordon Wilson, Western Kentucky State 
College, Bowling Green 


Secretary—Mrs. J. L. Duncan, 528 Barberry Lane, 
Louisville 

Geography Teachers, Kentucky Council of 

je? eg Broderick, Ahrens Trade High 
ool, Louisville 

MM se T. P. Field, U. of Ky., Lexington 

Health, Physical Education and Recreation, Kentucky 
sociation of 


President—Dr. Sue Hall, U. of Louisville, Louisville 
Secretary—E. B. Whalin, Department of Education, 
Frankfort 


High School Coaches, Kentucky Association of 
President—Raymond Herndon, Mayfield 
Secretary—Rice Mountjoy, 3010 Dixie Highway, Cov- 


Industrial Arts 
President—James H. Davis, Eastern Kentucky State 
College, Richmond 
Secretary—Grover C. Salyer, Louisville 
Music Educators Association, Kentucky 
President—James E. Van Peursem, Eastern Kentucky 
State College, Richmond 
Secreta: Jean Marie McConnell, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington 29 
Omithological Society, Kentucky ; 
a - ero Brecher, 1900 Spring Drive, 
ouis 
Te Charles W. Thacher, 2918 Brownsboro 
Road, Louisville 
Psychological Association, Kentucky 
resident—(not reported) 
sanetene-— 
School Board Members ———., 
President—A. B. Austin, 
Secretary—L. E. Meece, Galas of Education, U. of 
Ky., Lexington 
Special Education, Kentucky Council of 
President—W. Hickman Baldree, Department of Educa- 
tion, Frankfort 
Secretary—John o Reed, Frankfort 
Supervision and Curriculum a eg 
President—Claude Taylor, Fort 
Secretary—Nona —_ Bo By "Taacation Associa- 
tion, Louisvi 
Visual Instruction, Seameide Society for ‘ 
President—James Sublett, County Board of Education, 
Louisville 


K.E.A. PLANNING BOARD 








ington 
Term Expires 
BoswELL B. Hopcxrn, Frankfort............ January 1, 1952 
Romi Jupp, Georgetown 

—. MGBORBOUOWI: sccastacsccsscosvtesseccoeee une 80, 1951 
. James G SHEEHAN, Danville............ une 30, 19538 
A. Carwoon une 80, 1951 

. J. Moo eat Ky. State 
College, go schist sdbusnusueanesnalse une 80, 1952 
YNE SAUNDERS, Flemingsburg. une 80, 1958 
une 80, 1952 





W. C. Jerton, Paducah 
LEONARD MEECE, University of 





Kentucky, Lexin: nines RG Re eens June 80, 1958 
Mrs, J. D. Jarvis, 1828 Highland 
Ave., Louisville 4 June 30, 1951 











Term Expires 
Exra Cxark, Russell, President............... -April 18, 1951 
Joun FRED WriuiaMs, Ashland.... ...-June 80, 1952 
AUDREY Maupin, Albany........... une 80, 1952 
MARSHALL BLACK, Harrodsburg... une-80, 1952 
JAMEs PuRSIFULL, Calvin.............. une 80, 1952 
LesxtrE T. MILLER, Fort Thomas... ....June 80, 1952 
Cart Burton, West Liberty................ccccos- une 80, 1952 
Jack Earty, Hindman une 80, 1952 
Litxr1an LEHMAN, Louisville.....................-- une 80, 1952 
Mrs. GENEVA CAMPBELL, Campbellsville....June 30, 1952 
Mrs. Witi1AM Hays, Cave City. June 30, 1952 
Eunice Bone, Madisonville......... ...June 30, 1952 
Mrs. D. T. Cooper, Paducah une 80, 1952 








COMMISSION ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 


Joz C. Howanrp, Chairman, Manual 


High School, So | Snr June 80, 1951 
Mrs, Frank McGanry, Barlow............-.--.-+.-- June 80, 1952 
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Mrs. InENE T. Gatsnrarru, Mt. Olivet.....June 80, 1954 





Tuttus CHAMBERS, Benton June 80, 1958 
Exrza Ciark, Russell, ex officio............... .April 18, 1951 
4l 
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“LOOK, HEAR, NOW” 


DOROTHEA PELLETT 


Director Visual Education 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 


Birds are Interesting—10 min. Color, Encyclo- 

paedia Britannica Films 

“If an animal has feathers it’s a bird,” and more 
than a dozen kinds in their habitats illustrate that 
a bird’s bill tells much about its life and habits. 
Arranged to be instructive while entertaining, the 
film notes differences in bill, feet, and wings; 
poses thought-provoking questions. Defines and 
illustrates migrants, residents; classifies (swimmers 
and waders, perchers, and birds of prey), and 
relates ideas through a _ world-wide annotated 
field trip to give background for science and 
language arts for middle grades and up. 
Grouse of the Grasslands—10 min. Color, En- 

cyclopaedia Britannica Films 

The prairie cock’s elaborate spring ritual, dif_fi- 
cult to witness, at dawn on a Missouri grassland 
is recorded in clear close-up pictures and natural 
sound, as each cock struts, booms, and argues 
with his neighbors. At the American Museum of 
Natural History a view of the prairie chicken 
habitat group stresses conservation of the open 
fields and grass-banked streams, the home of the 
grouse, before the camera moves half-way across 
the continent to catch live birds dueling at the 
booming grounds. Hunters and non-hunters, 
young and old, listen and watch amazed. 
Bird Migration—10 min. Color, Heidenkamp- 

Albertsen 

Pictures the mystery of bird migration for upper 
elementary to adult groups. Presents a theory of 
the beginning of migration, and shows migrants, 
non-migrators, and irregular migrants, in real life 
pictures. On maps, traces four principal New 
World flyways, showing birds which travel them; 
cites the Arctic tern as champion distance flyer. 


The Wood Thrush, The Bluebird, The Robin— 
each 10 min. Color, Heidenkamp-Albertsen 
Each film photographs each bird busy at activi- 

ties illustrating coloration, marking, size of male, 
female, and young; summer and winter range, 
habits of feeding, nesting, rearing young, and 
migration. Family characteristics are noted and 
related birds shown. With the bluebirds, wrens, 
starlings, and woodpeckers enter as friends and 
enemies. A young bird’s “Hatching Tool” is 
explained in the thrush film, with details for care 
for the young. Each film authentically records 
the birds’ songs, and good photography gives 
nest-side views of a seasOn with the birds to 
please any age group. 
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The Sun’s Family—10 min. Young America Films 

Simplified introduction to the size and distances 
of the universe and the nine satellites of our sun- 
star for upper elementary grades, uses models to 
show relative size, speed of movement, and orbit 
as each planet “ellipses” (not “circles”) the sun. 
Shows astronomers’ use of planetarium; photo- 
graphs telescopic views of Mars, Saturn, and 
Jupiter. 
William Shakespeare: Background for His Works 

—I15 min. Color also, Coronet 

Pictures the land that gave its language and 
people to the man who brought life to its pageant 
of history, as the film asks, “What kind of age 
was the Elizabethan, and what kind of man was 
Shakespeare?” Glimpses the Globe and the Me- 
morial Theater, on Avon, suggesting growth from 
courtyard plays; shows the “modern” language of 
the Shakespeare manuscripts. Excerpts from 
scenes prove characters as alive today as in their 
original settings through the writer’s masterful 
blending of poetry and life. Creates desire to 
read or reread the plays, and suggests but does 
not chronicle the biography, leaving the wish to 
learn more. 
Art and Life in Italy—10 min. Color also, Coronet 

Films 

History and tradition, the nature of the people 
and the land, help interpret famous examples of 
Italian artists’ work in architecture, sculpture, 
painting, fresco, and mosaic, shown in excellent 
photography. Individual expression of what the 
artist sees and feels is modified by influence of 
time and place, the film contends, giving means 
to understand art past and present. The film 
takes art out of museums and puts it in everyday 
life for junior high to adult interests in social 
studies and art. 


(Films are 16mm sound, black-and-white, 
*‘classroom-tested,”” and may be secured 
from local distributors. For those you are 
unable to locate, send the coupon below 
to Mrs. Pellett.) 





Mrs. Dorothea Pellett 
501 Lincoln 
Topeka, Kansas 


Please ask the producers to send me information as to 
where I may secure the following films: 


Name. . 





Subject taught 





School name 





School address. 





City. State. 
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. . . Ashland Flying Octanes is always 
SEASON-RIGHT. That means that this 
catalytic gasoline has its volatility con- 
trolled at the refinery to meet the 
weather conditions prevailing in your 
area at the time you buy it. 







You can always count on 
your Ashland dealer, too, for 
SEASON-RIGHT service. 


ASHLAND OIL & REFINING COMI 
ASHLAND KENTUCKY 


PROSE AND POETRY 


FOR LITERARY APPRECIATION 
PROSE AND POETRY OF ENGLAND..... 12 
PROSE AND POETRY OF AMERICA..... VW 





PROSE AND POETRY FOR APPRECIATION . 10 
PROSE AND POETRY FOR ENJOYMENT... 9 
PROSE AND POETRY ADVENTURES ..... 8 
PROSE AND POETRY JOURNEYS ...... 7 
THE FIRELIGHT BOOK. ......----- 6 
THE BLUE SKY BOOK...... amt 5 
THE SUNSHINE BOOK.........--- 4 
| THE EMERALD BOOK .......-.-- 













Workbooks—Teachers’ Manuals 
Individually Bound Classics 


Heyburn Building 










ENDOWMENT 
ASSURANCE 


the SURE way to 
financial independence 


R. S. ELDER 


Branch Manager 


Louisville 




















THE L. W. SINGER CO. INC. 


SYRACUSE, N. 





Represented by R. H. BARKER 


March, 


~ 





AMPRO- TAPE $119.50 | 


RECORDER 


The amazing, new AMPRO-TAPE Recorder 
now makes possible recordings of all types in 
homes, offices, schools and churches at an un- 
believably Jow cost. This high fidelity recorder 
opens a new world of entertainment because 
it will record voices, singing, music, radio 
programs, anything—and play-back instantly ! 
Ask your AMPRO dealer for a demonstration 
—hear your own voice! 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT CO. 


Complete 


INCORPORATED 
117-125 S. Fourth St. Louisville WA 5161 
128 W. Short Lexington Tel. 3372 





305 Frederica St., Owensboro 
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Filmstrips 
N for 
Better Teaching 


To be effective and timely, your filmstrip library must 
be kept up to date. The S.V.E. Library makes available 
to you, vivid teaching material on Science, Arts, Social 
Studies, and many other interesting subjects. A few of 
the latest titles are listed below. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


HOMEMAKING SERIES 


aed and white) 
(47 frames average) 







A set of 4 filmstrips showing relative 
Svalues of bread, vegetables, and 
fruits in the diet; proper food stor- 
age and preparations; economical 
purchasing; attractive table settings. 







A616-1 Bread (manual) 

A616-2 Canned Fruits, Vegetables and Juices (manual) 
A616-3 The Gracious Hostess (captioned) 

A617-2 Freezing Fruits and Vegetables (manual) 


Individual filemstrips nn ccccnonenun 
A616S, complete set, 4 filmstrips 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


BEGINNING SPORTS SERIES 


(Silent or Sound) 
(In color) 
(50 frames average) 





A complete program covering 7 
ny ee sports (7 sets—32 filmstrips) 

y the Athletic Institute in collabo- 
ration with sports authorities — Ned 
Day, bowling, Bob MacDonald 
golf, etc. Each set covers history of 
sport, simplified rules, and correct 
basic techniques. Manuals. 33!/; rpm 
records. 


Baseball — 5 filmstrips 


Y5815S, silent, $34.68 Y581RS, sound, $39.88 
Tennis — 5 filmstrips 

Y582S, silent, $25.50 Y582RS, sound, $29.75 
Golf — 4 filmstrips 

Y583S, silent, $20.30 Y583RS, sound, $23.60 
Bowling — 3 filmstrips 

Y584S, silent, $16.54 Y584RS, sound, $20.54 
Archery — 4 | OY 

Y585S, silent, $17.90 Y585RS, sound, $20.60 
Tumbling — 3 filmstrips 

Y586S, silent, $14.00 Y586RS, sound, $16.70 


Badminton — 6 filmstrips 
_ Y5875S, silent, $25.48 Y587RS, sound, $28.78 
To order any of the above material or for 
complete iitle listings see your Audio- 
Visual dealer. 
HADDEN FILMS, INC. 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Cinci ti, Ohi 
incinnati 10 Dept. SE4-14 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


AB ess Corporation 


1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Illinois 









“YOURS ... for the asking”’ 


To be the first in your school with the 
new teaching ideas and devices, watch the 
advertising columns in the Journal. You 
will always save time by using the adver- 
tisers’ own coupons. The coupon below 
is for your convenience in ordering several 
items. 


50b A Miracle of Modern Chemistry is a chart 
which shows the derivatives which emanate from 
coal. (Bituminous Coal Institute) 

22b Aids to a Health and Nutrition Program 
is a revised edition of a catalog listing the mate- 
rials planned to meet in a practical way the needs 
of the academic teacher, the specialist, and the 
administrator, and suggesting effective ways to 
develop a community-school program in nutrition 
education. (General Mills, Inc.) 

58b The Co-ordinated Classroom is an illus- 
trated, 48-page report by Dr. Darell Boyd Har- 
mon. It covers every phase of seating, lighting, 
and decoration problems in the classroom and 
their effect on children’s posture, vision, and gen- 
eral welfare. (The American Seating Company) 

34b The Tachistoscope—an Investment for 
School Learning is explained and analyzed in the 
current issue of Visual Review. This timely and 
interesting subject of flash recognition training is 
covered completely from correct classroom setting 
to record maintenance on improvement. The 
value of the training as a regular part of the 
school program and valuable research findings are 
also covered. (Society for Visual Education) 

12b Tape Recording in the Classroom has in- 
teresting new ideas for every classroom. Gives 
case histories of how and where tape recordings 
are used to lighten teachers’ work and improve 
student concentration. (Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Company) 








USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
807 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the items checked in the 
quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed for each item 
checked. 





50b 22b 58b 34b 12b 
Name 
Subject taught—__ Grade. 





School name 
School address 
City State 














Enrollment: Boys Girls. 
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A BRIEF COMPARISON 
(Continued from page 183) 
at age 65. The amount in her account is 
$6,343.99 of which $2,884.99 is interest 
credited to her. In case of her death before 
she has received as an annuity $6,343.99, 
the balance is payable to her beneficiary. 

The Social Security member will be 
eligible to receive $852 per year for life 
and at his death his beneficiary will receive 
$213. He will have paid in Social Security 
taxes $2,733, none of which is returnable. 

If he has a wife age 65 or older, she is 
also entitled to receive $35.50 during his 
lifetime and $53.75 if she survives him, 
provided she does not qualifiy for a greater 
amount in her own right. 

Any case selected for comparison is sub- 
ject to the criticism that a different case 
would be more. favorable in certain 
instances. 

The National Council on Teacher Retire- 
ment has had this matter under study for 
years and counsels that a complete separa- 
tion of the two systems is for the best 
interest of teachers in every state. Careful 
study will make the reasons obvious. 





MISS SUSIE McCLANAHAN, member of 
Western State College faculty for twenty- 
three years, died recently. 


TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $300 BY MAIL 


Quick! -Easy!-Private! 


If you need money—any amount from $50 to $300—cut 

l out and mail this ad for comm lete details of confidential ! 
] BORROW BY MAIL plan. i ; d 

hool bo 


Completely private. ° 
wil know you are applying for a loan. Make the 


loan in the privacy of your own home BY MAIL on 
4 = signature only . . . Repay in convenient monthly 





nstallments—not necessary to pay on principal quries 
summer vacation if your salary — a Full detai l 
mailed in plain envelope. Cut out and mail this ad today! 








| STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept . U-307 | 
| 210 STATE FINANCE BLDG., DES MGINES 8, IOWA i 
i NAME. 4 
i ADDRESS i 





Lorry--—- p STATE 
ma OL A SS A ee cae 
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CRAYOLA 


Classroom 
Preyect 





KEY TAGS—Trace cookie cutters 
on heavy white cardboard. Cut out, 
punch a hole, and decorate or letter 
with “Crayola” to indicate where 
each key belongs. For example, for 
the garage, draw a car or wheel. 
For the kitchen, a stove or fry pan, 
etc. Or decorate 
tags with a pretty 
design and use 
them for shade 
pulls. ‘‘Crayola”’ 
Crayons come in 
boxes of 8, 12, 16, 
24 and 48 colors. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Kentucky is 
Lewis R. Burruss 
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FREE! YOUR COLORFUL NEW WALL DISPLAY 


Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Cen- 
ter, P.O. Box 815, Chicago 90, Ill. for your free 
copy of **See All the World—Here in America’’ ed- 
ucational display kit. (One to a classroom, please.) 


NAME 








ADDRESS... 





CITY STATE ----ST-3-54 








50e al the Werld-Flere tn Amertr” 


@ Just off the presses and ready for you is the latest 
in the line of Greyhound’s educational wall displays, 
See All the World—Here in America. Beautifully 
lithographed in natural colors, this 8-foot classroom 
wall display dramatically compares far-away places 
with America’s scenic wonders. It makes a valuable 
visual aid for teaching many subjects, as well as a 
handsome classroom decoration. The kit also in- 
cludes 16 pages of descriptive Lesson Topics. 





A LOT MORE TRAVEL FOR A LOT LESS MONEY 


Mar 
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| Be 1000 ahood. mext fall through 
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; this pleasant, dignified work! 
J 

Discover for yourself how you can earn $100 or We give you free training, and help you in every 
f more a week representing The World Book Ency- way possible. You cannot do this work our way 








Ea "100 & eck 


re this summer! 
= 


-_ 


clopedia in your local area. Thousands of teachers 
just like you do this easy, dignified work every 
summer vacation. 


They tell us it’s a grand feeling to be money 
ahead when school reopens— especially when the 
work is so satisfying and worth-while! Many of 
them continue with us on a part-time basis 
throughout the year. 


and fail! Some of our highest-paid representa- 
tives have been drawn from the ranks of teachers! 
Send the coupon today to see how YOU can sup- 
plement your summer income this pleasant, prof- 
itable way. 
Fre_p ENTERPRISES, INc., Educational Division 
(A Marshall Field-owned organization) 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Mr. George M. Hayes 
World Book, P. O. Box 5968, Chicago 80, Ill. 





Please send me details of World Book’s Teacher Plan, show- 
ing how I can earn $1,000 or more this summer. 





Hen Sed ongte 


We hope to complete our plans for this sum- 
mer’s training classes within the next 30 days. 
Applications will be considered in the order 
received, till our teacher quota is filled. 
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Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


Allyn and Bacon—Paul B. Price, 154 Louisiana 
Avenue, Lexington, Kentucky. 
American Book Company— 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland, 
Kentucky. 
O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Kentucky. 


Cadmus Books—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military Street, 
Georgetown, Kentucky 


Childcraft—Mrs. Henry C. Lester, Princeton, Ken- 
tucky. 


Beckley, Cardy Company—C. H. Bunch, Southern 
Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 


Doubleday and Company and Junior Literary 
Guild—T. W. Vinson, Frankfort, Kentucky. 


F. E. Compton & Co.—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military 
Street, Georgetown, Kentucky. 


The Economy an gg Thompson, 2347 Saratoga 
Drive, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica and Britannica Jinior— 
Henry L. Senn, 262 Kalmia Avenue, Lexington 
8, Kentucky. 
Field Enterprises, Inc.— 
S. C. Callison, 211 Ring Road, Louisville, 
Kentucky 
Mrs. Louise Hopkins, Wingo, Kentucky. 
M. S. Hutchens, 126 West 19th Street, Owens- 
_ boro, Kentucky 
Harry A. Wilk, 610 Third National Bank Build- 
ing, Nashville 8, Tennessee. 


George F. Cram Company—C. H. Bunch, Southem 
Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 
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TURE ONLY. 
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Ginn & Company—Judson Harmon, Whitley City, 
Kentucky 
Mrs. Louise Willson Worthington, 214 Flora] 
Park, Lexington, Kentucky 


The Gregg Publishing Company—D. H. Bruce, 
111 North Canal Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


D. C. Heath and Company—J. Edgar Pride, Clay, 
Kentucky. 

Harcourt Brace and pany—William H. 
Hunter, Nashville Pie "Gallatin, Tennessee, 


Henry Holt and Company—Ralph W. Sheek, 690 
East Jefferson Street, Franklin, Indiana. 


Houghton Mifflin Company—Curtis Shirley, 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 

Iroquois Publishing Co.—T. A. Passons, Sparta, 
Tennessee. 

Laidlow Brothers—Ray Dryden, Mt. Olivet, Ken- 
tucky. 


J. B. Lippincott Company—J. Minor Stuart, Dick- 
son, Tennessee. 
Earl G. Walker, Berea, Kentucky. 


Lyons and Camahan Company—Elmer Barker, 
Winchester, Kentucky. 
Macmillan Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, Route 
7, Todds Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 
French Maggard, "1020 Fontaine Road, Lexing- 
ton 87, Kentucky 


McCormick Mathers Company—A. J. Akers, 117 
East Amherst, Louisville 9, Kentucky. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company—R. E. Barber, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 8830 W. 42nd Street, 
New York City. 


A. J. Nystrom and Co.—R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Rand McNally & Co.—James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 


Row, Peterson & Company—H. Lee Smith, 2229 
Cherokee Parkway, Louisville 4, Kentucky. 
Scott, Foresman and Company—J. Ray Binford, 
Versailles, Kentucky. 
Miss Margaret Irwin, 4383 East Erie Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 
Silver Burdett Company—Austin S. Durham, 9 
Dumfries Avenue, Fort Thomas, Kentucky. 


The L. W. Singer Co.—Roger Barker, Trenton, 
Tennessee. 


Robert M. Prince, 211 N. Seventh Street, May- 
field, Kentucky. 


South-Western Publishing Company—H. A. Bran- 
“od 935 11th Street, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky. 


Webster Publishing Company—John L. Graham, 
Owensboro, Kentucky. 


The John C. Winston Company—G. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Kentucky. 

- Miss W. Virginia Smith, 2228 Walterdale Ter- 
race, Louisville 5, Kentucky. 


World Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, baa 
B. Carvel St., Indianapolis 20, Indiana 
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Free Employment Service! 


During K.E.A. Convention 


For teachers and college students who are seeking 


teaching positions. 


In keeping with our policy of service to teachers, we are making this 
unusual FREE offer to assist you in securing a desirable teaching position. 


Two opportunities for finding a position are offered: 


I. Visit our booth in the Louisville Service Club Building during the 
K.E.A. Convention and fill out a small registration card. This card 
will be kept on file and made available to school administrators 


who are seeking teachers during the K.E.A. Convention. 


ll. The TEACHERS’ DIRECTORY SERVICE is also contacting the school 
administrators in advance to secure a file of openings in the state. 


This file will be available to teachers. Come by and check this file. 


For more information on this-unusual opportunity, visit our booth, or write: 


TEACHERS’ DIRECTORY SERVICE 


Box 34 
DANVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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It’s ““O.K.” for girls to play basketball on “those days”’ 


FALSE: As a teacher, you know that basketball 
is one of the more strenuous sports a girl should 
“by-pass” during her menstrual period. 


But it’s suprising how many youngsters don’t 
know where to draw the line on their activities 
at “that time of the month” because they have 
been misinformed—or perhaps un-informed— 
about the subject of menstruation. 

To help these girls—and all girls—the makers 
of Modess have prepared a booklet on “Growing 
Up and Liking It.” 

Full of sensible advice and attractive illus- 
trations, this 29-page booklet explains “growing 
up” in a simple, friendly way—but so accurately 
that it’s been approved by doctors. 

“Growing Up and Liking It” also explains 
why comfort, protection and size are so impor- 
tant in sanitary napkins. (So-soft, so-safe Modess 
comes in three sizes—now ready-wrapped in the 
new-shape, discreet-shape-box.) 

Mail coupon below for as many free copies 
as you wish! 


New Educational Portfolio 
for teachers 

As an additional teaching aid, Modess will send 
you, free, a complete Educational Portfolio. It 
contains a teaching guide, large anatomical chart, 
two booklets about menstruation and cards for 
re-ordering any of the material. Just check 
coupon below. 


FREE BOOKLET FOR EACH 
STUDENT! Send Today! 


Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp., 

Box 5166-3 Milltown, N. J. 

Please send me (in plain wrapper) 

copies of “Growing Up andLiking It’”’; ___ 
Educational Portfolio for teachers. (Offer good 
only in U.S. A.) 
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Bilingual Quebec 


agrees on Coca-Cola 


In Quebec, some say “‘Have a Coke”’.. Fi 
and some say ‘“‘Prenez un Coca-Cola.” | 
Both are friendly invitations to pause 
and be refreshed. Throughout the 
empire to the north, Coca-Cola is a 
popular favorite summer and winter. 
But then Coca-Cola is favored every- 
where by those who agree that thirst 
knows no season .. . that refresh- 


ment is welcome around the clock 
and around the calendar. 
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Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, 
without the advertising text, for use in your 
classroom will be sent free upon request. Address: 
The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 


COPYRIGHT 1951, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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—Dispensary, College of Pharmacy 


The Seven Colleges of U.K. 





7. Pharmacy 


The University of Kentucky College of Pharmacy constantly endeavors to 
provide well-balanced courses of study designed to prepare students 
not only for prescription work and commercial pharmacy, but also for a 
great variety of professional positions in other phases of pharmacy. 
Graduates of the college occupy responsible positions as manufacturing 
and research pharmacists and chemists, as analysts for state and federal 
food, drug, and dairy departments, as directors of public health service 
laboratories, as technicians in hospitals and laboratories, as teachers in 
colleges of pharmacy, and in the Medical Service Corps of the Army and 
Navy. These opportunities are open to men and women alike. 


Summer Session—June 18-Aug. 11 


For information about admission or courses offered, write to 


The Registrar 


University of Kentucky 


Lexington 
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